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$2.50 per year, in ndvence. 
Price. {Rimete copies, 6 cents. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 20, 1888. 


DR. LOCK WOOD’S 


READINGS NATURAL HISTORY 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the tirst of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He probably has been familiar with a larger number of 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and has known such animals more intimately than avy other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author's own experience and 
observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 


Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 
Animal Memoirs. — Part II, Birds. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO.,, 


753—-755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadeiphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a@ population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Pages, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


FPhiladeliphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OUR LANGUAGE. For Scuoors. 

OUR REPUBLIC. For Hien Scuoors, AcApEMiEs, AND SEMINARIES. 
INTRODUCTION to the Study of English Literature. 
ART GALLERIES. Fox Scuoois Seminaries. 


ALGEBRA PROBLEMS. (In Press.) 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 and 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


All Stationers Have Them. 
26 John St., New York. 
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‘“‘Harper’s Copy Books” 
were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


June 12, 1888, 


MORE of “ Harper’s Copy 
Books” are used in the 
Boston public schools than 
any other series. 
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MERIT WILL THLE! |} 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 11. 


Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ie MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 43 


Catalogue on application. 


WALMSLEY & 60, 


History, and designed especially for 
prise all the common Minerals and Ores; 


to illustrate both Lithology and Historic 


donleges, Sch 


COLLECTIONS and specime 
repared under the 


ROCK 


and Fossils 
of Natural 

These collections com- 

the principal kinds of Rocks, arrange 


ns of Minerals, Kocks. 


auspices of the Boston Societ 


ools, and Private Cabinets. 


folds, faults, joints, veins, 


Geology ; different for- 


haracteristic fossils of th 


LAD 8, 1 tions of Structural Geology; and [lec 
Garetully guaranteed in every case. I L Ss 
MICROSCOPES, Send for descriptive catalogues. Address ia al Hist BosToN, MASS. 
end all ond Out CROSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, BOSTON, 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 
95 John St. and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and Correspondence Geld 
— | J. & H. BERGE. | Werte 
INSTRUMENTS. invited. . NEW YO . 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Tooplet-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


gg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
_ (Mention this journal.) 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


IS THE BEST 


EIMER & AMEND, 


206, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals, 


Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
capt with the FURNACES 
est goods at the 
lowest vrices. in 


Drawin 
Blecks 


Models, per 100,. . 
or Primary Schools, per 100. 


Regular discount tothe Trade and Bds. of Education. 
Samples of 6 Solids mailed for three 2-ct. stamps. 

THE LAMSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


$1.50 
35 


FOR 


Reliable Carpenter Orgens 


The mter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
mor ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 

P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Our New School Aids will assist in conducti: 


TEAC ERS! your schools in good quiet order. Each 


contains 216 large beautiful chromo execelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #!; half set 10s cards dc. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and _teach- 
ers’ school supplies 2c. Price list and few samples free; all post- 
paid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 
A. J, FOUCTI & CO., WARREN, PA. 


~ Colleges and Schaal. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SOIENTLIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTK. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


‘NORMAL SOMOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Ra ulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Deacon House), Bos! 


rtic 
BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL 
For circulars, étc., address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


Stare NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo: 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Lad catal 


For jes only. or 
cipal, 


ton. | all, though in the midst of the strongest competition. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
S. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MACHINE IN USE 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 


Send for Cirewar. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Penciis. 


Leominster, Mass. 
We will send ma- 


G' 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND BIS CTHER 
SOLD sv ALL DEA Tunoucsocr WORLD. 


LLOTTS 
PENS. 


PA RISH’S. 
Primary Number Tablets. 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 


are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Schools. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
Figures of Children, Flowers, &c., &c. 


A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking N eedle, for 24 cents by mail. 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Sptringtield, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks | 


ANDREWS MANUF'G CO. 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 
Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. FREE 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 
Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, &c. 


C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


Description and prices on application. 


CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


September 1, 1888 was the sixth anniversary of our 
connection with this Bureau as Manager,—an appro 
priate time for review, and a comparison of the glid- 
ing years. We are gratified to mark a constant 
progress in business prosperity. Each year our 
lines have been extended until they include every 
state and territory — with frequent calls from other 
countries. Each year has been better than the pre 
vious year, and the last year the most prosperous of 


We take this opportunity to thank our patrons and 
friends,—teachers and school officers all over the na- 
tion for their confidence and patronage, and t> assure 
them that we were never more able and ready to 
serve them than at the present time. The ‘ Busy 
Season” has passed, but calls for teachers for the 
current year are still coming in daily. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“‘Lam grateful for your successful effort for 
ir success 8 . 
ing for me a good position. My experience with 
other Bureaus has been discouraging. My faith in 
do in my power to induce our 
8 to register with you, confide 
as you have me.” 
‘iekatunk, N. J. 


“ Your agency has done a good thing f 
shall take pleasure in commending yt mae I 
please find fort -eight 

miss 
Homer on due you. W. 


“Thave had an acquaintance of many 
the New England Bureau of Education, nae 
management of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, and have secured 
through him very many superior teachers 
thorough knowledge of the essential qualifications of 
teachers, extensive personal acc uaintance, and ear- 
nest devotion to his work, enable him to command 
the confidence of his patrons, and to give them satis- 
faction in the selection of teachers.” 

Bradford, Pa. Supt. Gro. F. Sronr. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FRER, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAanacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


INDERGARTE 


address 
J. CO. GREENOUGEH, Principal. 
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J W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
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BOWSER’S 
Mathematical Series, 


I. 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Analytic Geometry. 


BRACING PLANE GEOMETRY AND AN 
ANTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. 


By EDWARD A. BOWSER, LL. D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Engineeriug in Ru!- 
vi gers College, New Brunswick, N. ra 


Tenth Revised Edition, 12mo, 300 pages. 


IL. 

An Elementary Treatise on 
the Differential and Inte- 
gral Catculus. 

WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 


Ninth Edition Revised, 410 pages, 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, . 5 $2.25. 


IIL. 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Analytic Mechanics. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 
Third Edition, cloth, 525 pages. Price, $3.00. 


IV. 
dn Elementary Treatise on 
Mydro- Wechanics. 
WITH NUMEROUS .EXAMPLES 


Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 308 pages. 
Price, . . $2.50, 


Among the Institutions in which this Series of 
Mathematics have been introduced, and are now in 
use, are the following: 


WORCSETER FREE INSTITUTE, Worcester, Mass. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Ct. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Ga. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE, New Brunswick, N. J. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis. 
[OWA STATE UNIVERSITY, Iowa City, 

RACINE COLLEGE, Racine, Wis. 

STATE COLLEGE OF TEXAS. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Troy, N.Y. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Brunswick, Me. 

IOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
STEVENS INSTITUTE, Hoboken, N. J. 

PENN. MILITARY ACADEMY. 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, Princeton, N. J. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

U. S, NAVAL ACADEMY, Annapolis, Md. 
BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE, 


Two Additional Volumes of the Bowser’s 
Series of Text-Books Now Ready: 


V. 
College Algebra. 


12mo, 550 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


This work is designed as a text-book for Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and Scientifie Schools. It begins at 
the beginning of the subject, and the full treatment 
of the earlier parts renders it unnecessary that stu- 
dents who use it shall have previously studied a 
more elementary Algebra. 

The examples are very numerous. Each set is 
carefully graded, beginning with those which are 
very easy. and proceeding to others which are more 
difficult. The large number of examples is given for 
the convenience of the instructor, that he may have, 
year by year, a sufficient variety from which to 
select, to prevent mere rote-work on the part of his 
pupils. Every teacher knows that note Pooks with 
solutions of difficult examples are handed down from 
one Class of s.udents to another, till a sort of key is 
Pp atreng often to the destruction of intellectual dis- 


VI. 
Academic Algebra. 


12mo, 350 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work is designed as a text-book for Common 
and High Schools and Academies, and to repare 
students for entering Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

e book is a complete treatise on Algebra up to and 
through the Progressions, containing thus far pre- 
cisely the same subjects and the same treatment of 
them that are found in the College Algebra. For stu- 
dents who have not sufficient ben to take the Col- 
lege Algebra,\this perhaps is the better Book; but 

plete course in ebra, may as we 
begin at once with the larger work. Bape te 


LIBERAL TERMS MADE FOR INTRODUCTION. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


7 E. 14th Street, N.Y, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BUSY HOUR. 


BY JULIA H. MAY, 


It is pot when the witching twilight 
Bends over the drowsy town, 

Or hues of the sunset sky light 
The nook where I’m sitting down, 


When I live in the days departed, 
And memory’s magic power 

Brings back the brave, true-hearted,— 
It is not in the quiet hour 


That the song of my soul is the sweetest, 
And the fruitage of joy at its best, 

And my happiness truest, completest, 
Ah! ’Tis not by the River of Rest,— 


When the cheek feels the glow of doing, 
And the heart beats quick and warm, 
And the hands are strong for the hewing, 
And the breast takes the brunt of the storm,— 


Then the pulse of the soul beats stronger, 
Exulting in its power, 

And life is sweeter, longer, 
For the blessed busy hour. 


PEBBLES FROM THE PACIFIC.—(II1) 


BY ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH. D., WORCESTER. 


The temperature in southwestern Nebraska was very 
high ; but the heat was not oppressive, because the air was so 
dry that the evaporation kept one comparatively cool. On 
reaching the hilly country of Colorado the ascent is so 
gradual that before he is aware one has reached an alti- 
tude of a mile or more. It is said that one never sleeps 
without a blanket in Denver,—hardly ever; but once, at 
least, a blanket was a burden even there. 

Pike’s Peak is not so imposing at first view as one is 
led to suppose from its height of about eleven thousand 
feet, for it is surrounded by lesser hills, and the plain of 
Colorado Springs is a mile high. This peak does not 
look higher than Mt. Washington. 

The tabernacle at Salt Lake is a wonderful piece of 
architecture, in that it serves its purpose better than any 
building you ever read about. In every part of this vast 
auditorium, where six thousand people can be seated, the 
speaker can be distinctly heard; and when the room is 
empty the scratch of a pin at the desk can be easily heard 
in any part of the room. Brigham Young was a great 
bad man. It required genius of the Napoleonic order to 
make a wilderness blossom as the rose, and tofill it with 
a numerous population subservient to one man’s will. To 
accomplish this result crimes were committed, of the same 
character, and less in magnitude only, as those by which 
men wade through slaughter to a throne. Brigham 
Young rests among half-a-dozen of his wives in an en- 
closure raised above the adjoining lot some eight or ten 
feet. The wall is surmounted by an iron fence, and 
where this wall is not too high to scale easily it is pro- 
tected by barbed wire. A few of our party climbed the 
high wall upon boxes and read the simple inscription upon 
the tombstone, and one of them threw a pebble upon the 
grave to express his contempt for the bad man. This did 
not hurt the sleeper, and it was a tribute to virtue. 

Many of the party went to the afternoon preaching in 
the tabernacle. They did not behave rudely, but they 
were less circumspect than the saints, owing, perhaps, to 
a pardonable curiosity. The sermon was a defence of 
Mormonism, and it claimed that the system is founded 
upon the Bible, and if we believe any revelation we ought 


told the civil war and other events of our history long 
before these things came to pass; and “ Brother Solomon 
had numerous wives,” etc., ete. An immense choir and a 
large organ furnished the music. In front of the speaker's 
desk a row of eight or ten elders was breaking bread, 
which was passed throughout the audience, and water 
after it, during the preaching, as a communion service. 
At the end of a seat toward the rear and near the side 
aisle sat a man in an ordinary business suit who was 
pointed out as one of the elders of the church. He had 
a tired look. In a row beside him sat seven boys, all of 
a size, or nearly so. There was not a difference of a 
year-and-a-half in the ages of any two of them. They 
said he was their father. This attracted the attention of the 
gentiles who sat near and who whispered about it. One 
gentleman undertook to cipher out the number of wives 
this elder must have had. He noticed that two of the 
boys had light hair, and their little jackets were of the 
same pattern of calico; the next two had dark hair, and 
their jackets were alike; the remaining three had lighter 
hair than the last two, and their jackets were striped. 
Hence he concluded that there had been or that there 
were three wives. This was inductive reasoning, which 
is educational. To a lady who was inspecting the group 
of boys he told his infererice. A day or two later he 
learned from a friend of this lady that the father had 
told her that there were three wives, and the inductive 
gentleman rejoiced in the confirmation of his theory. He 
subsequently learned that it was from himself and not 
from the father that the lady had learned about the three 
wives. He had confirmed himself! Educational theories 
are sometimes confirmed by their enthusiastic discoverers 
in the same way. 

Forty sleeping cars met at Ogden on Sunday night, 
July 15, and they were mostly filled with teachers. It 
was with much tribulation that they all found their places, 
and the men in charge of parties had their hands full 
then. The venerable Dr. Allen of New York had a 
family as numerous as Brigham Young’s, and Mr. Bunker 
of Boston had another; and Mr. Meserve of Springfield 
was there, too, with others. None of them will want a 
family like the great latter day saint’s again. 

In four sections the train made the journey to San 
Francisco, and each one was met twenty-five miles out by 
a committee of the San Francisco people and teachers. 
Their entry into the city was like a triumphal march. 
They were expected, and all California was up to meet 
them. The whole state was labeled N. E. A. 


ORDER IS HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW. 


BY CLARA E. MARSH. 


Many a man or woman who is eminently fitted to 
preside over children, who is successful as an instructor 
and a good disciplinarian as well, yet fails to have an 
orderly schoolroom. The quality of the work may be 
excellent, the pupils respectful, obedient, and cheerful ; 
yet there is a want of precision in their movements, a 
laxity about all the little technicalities of the schoolroom, 
a defect in what may be called school manipulation, that 
is extremely painful to one whose bump of order is well- 
developed, and frequently causes the work to be rated 
below its real value, because the attention of the spectator 
is constantly diverted from it by the antics of the children, 
and he is absorbed in wonder at the extraordinary fertility 
of the genius which enables them to produce such a num- 
ber and variety of surprising evolutions. 

When the signal to rise is given, the entire class or row 
does not obey at once, but two or three remain perfectly 
quiescent, to scramble to their feet in a surprised sort of 
fashion after the others are standing. Perhaps the lesson 
is to be a blackboard exercise. The pupils pass to places, 
and as soon as they arrive there, one compares the crayons 


to accept that of Joseph Smith, who, it was claimed, fore- 


to see which he prefers, another seizes an eraser and plies 


it vigorously, another practices fancy capitals, while the 
largest boy, it always is the largest boy, curls one leg 
around the other, lounges against the wall, and calmly 
awaits further developments. Or it may be the class is 
to stand in the aisles and give a concert recitation. 

This shambling, half-way fashion of doing things is not 
owing to inability on the teacher’s part to secure better 
results, but is too often due to her not demanding them. 
Occasionally this neglect is owing to ignorance, but oftener 
to a feeling that it is not worth while to make a point of 
such matters. There never was a greater mistake. Drill 
in standing, sitting, walking, is an important item in our 
work, and though a schoolroom martinet is an objection- 
able creature, I almost think I prefer him to his opposite. 

St. Paul’s injunction to do all things decently and in 
order cannot have a better application than to the school- 
room. Blackboards should be kept immaculate. Not 
that work may not stand when needed, but before the 
work of the day is begun every mark should be erased 
and a perfectly clean surface presented, to be kept clean, 
especially avoiding that “smeary” look that too many 
pupils will leave, if allowed. 

When places are taken at the blackboard pupils should 
be required, as in every other recitation, to stand erect 
on both feet, with hands quiet, and to face their instructor. 
In rising, marching, and other movements, the utmost 
precision should be observed. Desks should be kept in 
good order, and the throwing of paper and pencil-cuttings 
upon the floor be made a rank offence. Children aceum- 
ulate a vast deal of rubbish in a short time, and I have 
found it a good plan to let them “clean house” once a 
week. Have all books placed on top of the desks, and 
waste paper, cards, forlorn sponges, and soiled slate-rags 
be collected by one or two pupils who pass up and down 
with the waste-paper baskets. This does not require 
more than four minutes, and will assist greatly in keeping 
the floor clean. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS OF DRESDEN, 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, CINCINNATI. 


When I arrived at Dresden, all the schools were under 
examination. Of this examination I shall speak in a sub 

sequent letter. Of course I had no opportunity for seeing 
and hearing lessons. Being well acquainted with Profes 

sor Kleinert, the editor of the foremost German educa- 
tional weekly, I procured from him printed reports and 
courses of study which are very interesting reading mat- 
ter. ‘They go here less deeply into statistical details than 
we are accustomed in America, but what they publish is 
of more lasting value. I cull a few interesting items from 
the annual report of 1888 and present them in English 
garb. ‘The numbers given may not be very imposing, but 
the facts are. I think them well worth presenting to 
American readers. 

Vacation colonies for sickly schoolchildren were estab 

lished in the country, and 353 children benefited thereby. 
With renewed strength and vigor these children returned 
after a sojurn of six weeks. On the outskirts of the city, 
so-called city-vacation colonies were established last sum 

mer which benefited 430 pupils, who went out in the 
morning in six troupes with their teachers, and returned 
home in the evening. For many weeks they were fed 
well and spent their time in playing and making exeur- 
sions into the woods and fields on foot. The results of 
this enterprise also were very gratifying. Children who, 
at the beginning of the season, could hardly walk two 
miles without great fatigue, could, at the close of the sea- 
son, walk five and six miles on a stretch. 

Play-grounds. The “Society for the Common Weal ” 
secured the right to use some conveniently situated groves 
in the immediate vicinity of the city for play-grounds. 
Many children made almost daily use of them; 458 boys 
in twelve groups, and 400 girls in forty-eight groups, 


played here as often as the weather permitted, under the 
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inspection of the teachers of gymnastics, male and female. 
It is the intention to secure, in the near future, for each 
schoolhouse, a public, shady play-ground outside the city. 
This will prevent intercourse with morally bad elements 
The teachers 


are paid an extra salary for the time they devote to these 


and contamination of vice in back alleys. 


play-grounds. 


Manual training. The manual training school, sup- 
ported by the same society, was attended by 246 pupils, 
I shall say more of this school in a 


in fifteen classes. 
subsequent letter. 
Free dinners. 
Prevention of Beggary”’ contributed 2,500 marks toward 
furnishing warm dinners to needy schoolchildren. 


warm dishes. 
the luxury, or rather comfort, of a warm dinner, who 
otherwise would have gone without any dinner, or, at best, 
with a cold lunch. 

Boy asylums. The “Society for the Establishment of 
Boy Asylums”’ maintained four of such institutions for 
boys, and one for girls. The city school authorities gave 
the desirable rooms, and suitable teachers were engaged 
who acted as leaders and supervisors. The children are 
here fed and kept after school hours, if they have no 
home to go to, both parents being out working or the 
mother being worried by a lot of little ones. Manual 
training is one of the chief occupations on winter evenings. 


Baths and gardens. The city government in summer 
offered opportunities, free of cost, for bathing, both to 
children of needy parents and others. Pupils over four- 
teen years pay a nominal price for admission. The bath- 
ing places are in the Elbe river, and under constant su- 
pervision of swimming masters. Ice ponds for skating 
were kept clean at the expense of the city, and reserved 
for the use of school children. The zodlogical garden is 
always open to schoolchildren, whose card for free admis- 
sion is confiscated in the event of misconduct. The botan- 
ical garden furnished the teachers of the higher schools 
with seventy different plants, each of which, in hundreds 
and thousands of specimens, for the use of pupils studying 
botany. 

What a difference between now and times gone by! 
And people talk of “ this materialistic age,” “want of 
charity and sympathy,” and the like. The world has be- 
come better, and associate charities speed their blessings 
to thousands of needy creatures whose like used to die in 
fence-corners and squalid garrets for want of sympathy 
and actual assistance. There is less sentimental twaddle 
and immensely much more charity than in former days. 


MISS MINNIE MAE FREEMAN. 

On January 12, 1888, the great states beyond the Mis- 
souri experienced the terrors of a blizzard unparalled in 
American annals, and the loss of life was terrific. The 
schools suffered most, many teachers and pupils losing 
their lives. The instances of heroism were numerous, but 
that of Miss Miunie Mae Freeman of Myra Valley, Ne- 
braska, attracted most attention. We reprint the article 
that appeared in an Omaha paper at the time : 


** When last Thursday’s blizzard came up, the teacher, Miss 
Minnie Freeman, who is still in her teens, was at the little school- 
‘house of Myra Valley district, Nebraska, with thirteen pupils, 

ranging in age from six to fifteen years. About an hour before the 
time for dismissal the blizzard struck the schoolhouse with such 
force as to tear the door from its hinges. Another terrific gale gust 
struck the building, and, in the twinkling of an eye, carried away 
the roof, leaving the frightened little ones exposed to the elements. 
The time for prompt action had arrived, but the plucky teacher 
was equal to the emergency. She gathered her pupils together, 


"> and, securing a coil of strong, heavy twine, began with the largest 


} one and tied them together by the arms, three abreast. Taking the 
youngest in her arms, she tied the end of the twine around her own 
»ody, and with all the words of encouragement she could muster, 
started out into the furious storm. Selecting her way carefully, 
the brave girl led her little charges through snowdrifts and the 
‘blinding blizzard, and after a wearisome journey of three quarters 
lof a mile the little band reached the threshold of a farmhouse and 
At our suggestion teachers from all sections of the 
country wrote her appreciative letters, sending them to us 
‘or binding, and the volume was more beautiful than we 
ean describe. These letters, themselves, as written by 


The “Society for the Suppression and 


The 
school authorities were enabled, with this and other sums 
of money, to farnish 58,424 plates of soup and other 
More than one thousand children enjoyed 


their authors, were elegantly bound in morocco, with the 
following gilt inscription upon the cover: 
‘** Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 
We’ll stand by each other, however it blow.”’ 
MINNIE M. FREEMAN. 
JANUARY 12, 1888. 


This volume was on exhibition at our office for some 
time, and was then forwarded to Miss Freeman at her 
Nebraska home; but having never recovered from the 
severe exposure and mental strain of the experience of 
January 12, she was obliged to seek the recuperative 
climate of California for a home, which delayed its de- 


livery. 


long robes, st 
a large leaden dise is falling into the sea. 


a little group within its w 
in the presence of a man 


[. The grim, gray stones of an old fortress frown down upon 
Mi. . alls. An officer stands with bared head 


with a noble, earnest face, who holds by 

hand a little flaxen-haired girl of some five summers. The 
Oa shows no signs of fear or shrinking, but watches with interest 
as the old gunner, near by, fires a salute from the great cannon 
whose smoke we can see darkening the port-hole. ; 

VIII. A crowd of gaunt, haggard men press angrily around a 
tall and commanding form whose face is thin and pale as their own. 
His sword is grasped, not by the bilt but by the blade, as he reaches 
it out to those nearest him, whose rage seems changing to awe. 
Outlined against the gables of the neighboring houses we see the 
branches of linden trees, stripped of their leaves and bare as in 
winter, yet the grass in the dooryards is green and a bed of gay 


tulips is in full bloom. IX. A magnificent triumphal 


pageant fills the wide streets of 


a great city. Men point out to 
one another and to their little 
ones the strange, huge animals 
brought from distant lands and 
gaze with equal wonder upon 
the fettered prisoners who swell 
the ranks of the procession. 
In a gorgeous chariot rides the 
white-robed, crowned victor, and 
just behind him a slave leans 
over and whispers in the hero’s 
ear. 

X. Another triumphal entry. 
But this time there are no chari- 
ots, no milk-white steeds pranc- 


We present above a picture of the schoolhouse at Ord, 
Neb., with Miss Freeman and her pupils as photographed 
by a local artist. 

The following is her appreciative letter upon the receipt 
of the volume : 


Nortu ONTARIO, CAL. 


My Dear Friend :—Y our favor received, also the very unique gift. 
You cannot know how very much I love and prize this beautifully 
bound volume of ‘‘ heart talkers.’’ I appreciate the kind words of 
my co-laborers, and my best wishes are theirs in the wide field of 
education. 

The public school teachers, like the gleaners of olden time, 
garner the scattered grain that later on those higher institutions 
bind into the golden sheaves. It seems meet and so good that by 
any word we may help each other. And my dear, generous friends 
will always have the loving regard of 

Yours very sincerely, 


HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


BY A. F. M., ABBOT ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 


In the gallery owned by our history class there are 
many pictures that are to us as clear and vivid as if they 
were really painted with glowing colors on canvas, and 
signed with the mark of Boughton or Millais. Here are 
a few of them, to be named and placed each in its own 
historical frame : 


I. In a large room with arched windows and huge fireplace 
stands a table, piled high with books and scrolls. By it sits a 
lovely, brown-eyed girl bending over a Greek lexicon, and opposite 
her a delicate, fair-haired boy is evidently awaiting the result of 
her search before adding a word to the manuscript before him. 

II. A stately and beautiful woman holds in her outstretched arms 
her little baby-boy. The mother’s face expresses sorrow and deep 
sense of wrong, and the crowd of eager men and women who throng 
the market-place of the quaint old city are gazing at her with 
admiration and love, and waving their arms and shouting the well- 
known words that we can almost hear. 

III, From one of the upper windows of an island castle a woman 
is anxiously watching two men who are just pushing from the shore 
in a boat which contains a great chest or trunk. Outside the 
castle-door stands another woman with a pleased smile on her face 
as she stoops to kics the chubby-cheeked urchin by her side. 

IV. A tiny, golden-haired boy, dressed all in black, is kneeling 
before a king who stands, not yet comprehending the page’s mes- 
sage, but with a look of half-incredulous horror on his face as he 
listens to the little fellow repeating the words he has been taught 
to say. Through an open door we see in the ante-room weeping 
women and awe-struck men listening and watching for the result 
of the interview. 

V. Under a canopy, within a camp, are gathered many warriors, 
carousing. A lovely maiden is handing a golden goblet to the king 
who presides at the feast but who does not notice the proffered 
wine, so struck is he with the grace and beauty of the blue-eyed 
eT. Out in the harbor, bathed in the sunset light, lies a little 


boat. The rowers are resting on their oars, while a man, clad in 


ing over the pavements. In- 
stead, there are long lines of boats, decorated with gay banners 
and crowded with merry-makers. All eyes are turned to one great 
barge, richly carved with lions, mermaids, and strange shells, But 
it is not the boat alone that attracts the multitude, nor the group 
of dignified men that it carries, but the one woman of regal beauty 
and bearing who has a sad, far-away look in her eyes, even while she 
smiles and bows in acknowledgment of the homage paid her. 

XI. Within a massive gateway we can see a tall soldier pacing 
back and forth. Outside, on the snow-covered ground, kneels a 
man clad in coarse hempen cloth and girdled with a rope. His 
face is hidden in his hands, but the whole attitude is expressive of 
deep humiliation. 

XII. Ina great hall, a wedding feast is being celebrated with all 
pomp and magnificence. Before a raised platform six miniature 
ships are passing, their sails of silk and silver, their prows inlaid 
with gold and jewels. The vessels are freighted with lovely ladies, 
and the courtiers on the platform lean forward and try to seize, 
each his own fair one, as the pageant passes. The young groom 
has already captured his beautiful bride and is leading her to 
the velvet-covered throne, around which are grouped 
youths and maidens, representing the ‘‘ seven placets.’’ 

XIII. On some cruel rocks, at the mouth of a great 
river, a wrecked boat is beaten by the wind and driving 
rain. On the deck of another boat near by a tall, powerful man 
with strongly marked features, is preparing to go to the rescue of 
the drowning sailors, and is beckoning to his men to follow him as 
he plunges into the surf. 

XIV. Beyond the vine-clad terraces of the steep hillside we get 
a glimpse of the blue sea blending into the deeper blue of the clear 
sky. A group of officers have waylaid a little company of peas- 
ants with their mules laden for the market. Some of the soldiers 
have dismounted and are pulling from the panniers great bunches of 
green herbs, twining it into wreaths and garlanding their helmets. 
In the distance a cloud of dust and the glitter of spears and shields 
tell of the approach of an army. 

XV. In aniche formed by the jutting walls of a great stone build- 
ing crouches a washerwoman, carefully holding what seems to be a 
bundle of clothes.. A boat is coming toward the flight of steps that 
leads to the river, and one of the oarsmen has turned and is looking 
over his shoulder at the woman. Down the river a little waya 
large vessel lies at anchor. 

XVI. A council-chamber is filled with grave and dignified men. 
Sentence has been pronounced upon the pale and earnest man who 
etands looking, oh, so reproachfully, at one whose dress bespeaks 
his royal rank, but whose eyes are averted in an embarrassed way 
and whose whole face is aglow with a burning blush. 

XVII. A black-haired, black-bearded man with rugged features 
looks up from the statue on which he is chiseling to give directions 
to the workmen who have come to him for orders. All around 
earthworks are thrown up and strong fortifications encircle the 
beautiful hill. Trees are being felled and villas demolished, but 
within the stout walls that are rising still stands, unharmed, a beau- 
tifal church with its grove of dark cy press trees, 

XVIII. A grand old oak crowns a lofty hill on whose slopes 
crowds of people are gathered. Some faces show anger and hatred ; 
almost all look anxious and fearful as they watch a man in white 
robes who, with a great axe, plies blow upon blow until the tall 
tree seems to totter, and we almost expect to see it fall with a 
mighty crash. 

XIX. We recognize the Forum, but-who is the man with stern 
visage who is so vehemently denouncing some measure under dis- 
cussion? And why is the place filled with crowds, not only of 
sights,—of women ? Here are staid Roman 
ma‘ an atiful younger dignified 

XX. All that can be painted of exquisite beauty and loveliness 
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cannot be too beautiful for this tall, graceful woman whose au! 


blue eyes are full of earnest entreaty as she pleads with that short, 
stout, haughty man in military attire, whose face shows no sign of 
yielding, even though he holds toward her a rose which she hesi- 
tates to take. 


Answers to Historical Pictures. 


1. Lady Jane Grey and Edward VI. of England. 
2. Maria Theresa, ‘‘ King” of Hangary. 
3. The wife of Grotius of Holland, watching his escape in the 
trunk. 
4. Henry I. of England. 
5. Rowena and Vortigern of Britain. 
6. Van der Werf of Leyden. 
7. Destroying the sentence against Alcibiades. 
8. Christina of Sweden. 
9. Seipio Africanus. 
10. Catarina Conaro on the Bucentaur. 
11. Henry II. of Germany. 
12. Marriage of Mary Stuart and Francis IL. 
15, Peter the Great. 
14. Timoleon on his way to Syracuse, 
15. Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. of England. 
16. John Huss and the Emperor Sigismand. 
17. Michael Angelo at Florence. 
18. Boniface, the ‘‘ Apostle of Germany.”’ 
19. Cato, opposing the repeal of the Oppian Law. 
20. Louise of Prussia. 


REMARKS UPON BIRD MIGRATION.—(UL) 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


In studying some of the peculiarities of bird migration 
we find that the routes by which certain species move are 
the same each season, and there are very few species that 


deviate from this route on their return to their winter) 
However similar in vesture the indi- 
viduals of a flock may be, so similar perhaps that the ex- 


feeding grounds. 


pert naturalist finds it a nice point to assign each to its 
correct species,—they separate into distinct bands when 
seeking their summer home, and even when that home is 
practically the same they journey to it by different roads. 
To illustrate this point take the case of the peeps. 

There are three different species of birds called peeps. 


Two of them are very closely allied and belong to the 
Their toes are partially webbed, and 


genus ereunetes. 


Varieties of Sand-Peep. 


hence they are called the semi-palmated sandpipers. 
in the habit of calling them the spotted and the’ speckled 
ereunetes, from the peculiarities of their breast markings, 
though usually they are termed western and eastern. 
Their legs are black. The spotted ereunetes are decidedly 
brownish or rusty red on the upper parts, while the 
speckled species show a marked tendency to gray, the 
rusty parts being more restricted in area. 

The peep, properly so-called, is a smaller bird of the 
genus tringa, with no webs between the toes, and the 
markings on the breast almost wanting or at best very in- 
distinct streaks. The legs are yellow or dull green and 
never black. Above, the plumage is much like the 
spotted ereunetes, but shows also a good deal of black. In 
winter the distinctive marks of the upper parts of all 
three is less plain, and often, as ‘I said before, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish the individuals of a flock. 

Now of these three birds the peep is about equally dis- 
tributed over both sides of the continent, and his summer 
home is also as wide as the land. But of the ereunetes 
the speckled takes the eastern shores in migrating and 
the eastern or arctic coast is his summer home. The 
spotted ereunetes seek the northern Pacific coast, and 
consequently take a more westerly route. Starting to- 


gether from their winter resorts the flocks begin to di- 


verge upon the Gulf coast. 
here a very small minority, and on the South Atlantic 


The d bre 
spotted breasts are even Methods for the Schoolroom. 


coast are very rare indeed. Much more rare are they on 
the coast further north, but I am told that they are be- 
coming a little more numerous each year. This would 
seem to indicate that in past time a few of the spotted 


gration, are year by year joining the eastern flocks, ut- 


conform more nearly with their associates? 
not, for the latest information on the eggs of these two 
species shows that their coloration is more different than 
that of the birds themselves. And against the argument 
ab ovo very little remains to be said. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. 


BY C. W. 8. 


needs to be exercised by book-makers and teachers, lest 
unscientific statements and vicious emphasis bring the 
whole subject into contempt. The examination papers on 
this subject show greater curiosities than all other branches 
put together. Ask any teacher to show you the examina- 
tion papers of her class in physiology, and you will have 
food for merriment for a week. 

From a compilation of exercises in an article upon 
* Teaching Physiology in the Publie Schools,” in the 
Popular Science Monthly for August, we select a few 
only of the many. We do this because they reveal so 
graphically our own experience with such papers. Every 
answer is bona fide. 

Question: Mention any occupation considered inju- 
rious to health. 

Answers: “ Occupations which are injurious are car- 
bolic acid gas, which isimpure blood.”—~—‘“ A _ stone- 
mason's work is injurious, because when he is chipping 
he breathes in all the chips, and then they are taken into 
the lungs.” “A boot-maker’s trade is very injurious, 


organs in about half a minute.”——“ The organs of di- 


because the boot-makers press the boots against the thorax ; 
and therefore it presses the thorax in, 
and it touches the heart; and if they 
do not die they are cripples for life.” 


Question about digestion. 


because the food does not digest.” 


through the windpipe.”’ 


oxygen and is purified.” 
of the heart is to repair the different 


gestion are stomach utensils, liver, and spleen.” 


terly regardless of the western cradle of their race. I| ang why would you use the printers’ marks ?” 
wonder if they will in time change their vestments to| pave not found many teachers who do use them, an expe- 
Probably rience may prove interesting, and in relating it I hope 


— position of each pupil. 


TEACHING PUNCTUATION. 
BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 
It is often asked, “When should punctuation be 


ereunetes had taken their eastward journey with their taught?” I believe it can be taught just as soon as a 
speckled cousins and shared with them their summer | hij begins to read and write, which,—thanks to the 
home, and that their children and grandchildren, actuated | abolishment of the old alphabet and printing methods !— 
by that strong home feeling which mainly prompts mi-| are now simultaneous achievements. 


I have been asked still oftener, “‘ How soon, and how, 
As I 


to answer these questions. A class was sent to me 
from a lower room, composed of scholars ranging from 
nine to twelve years of age, the majority of whom were 
well versed in the use of the period and comma, so it was 
easy to carry them farther on this road. But writing 


compositions was still a cross to them, borne with varying 
degrees of patience or rebelliousness, according to the dis- 


I had long held a theory as to 


the use of the printers’ marks in correcting compositions, 
oe and as these were th t pupil y 

The present zeal in teaching physiology and hygiene} oomed a good 

cannot be too greatly commended, but the greatest care| o¢ them except the caret and the sign for italics, so I had 


Not a scholar knew any 


virgin soil in which to work. 

One day the simpler marks were placed on the board, 
—the two lines for small capitals, the {{ for paragraph, 
the ¢r. and line around words to indicate transposition, 
and ” for omitted quotation marks (one comma being 
used to indicate an omitted apostrophe),—as these were 
the marks that would most easily indicate their most 
common errors. 

The pupils used no books, their work consisting of writ- 
ten work on blackboard or paper, and object language 
lessons. All had notebooks, into which the signs given 
them were copied, and in a few days all had learned 
them. They were accustomed to writing impromptu ex- 
ercises, and that day were requested to use extra eare in 
preparing them, as their papers would be first corrected 
by members of the class, and afterwards by the teacher, 
who would mark each scholar, both for the mistakes he 
made in his own exercise, and for the mistakes he made 
in using the marks for correction. The marks were to 
be used in the inch margins, which they always left all 
around their exercises, to indicate the mistakes made, but 
no corrections were to be made in the body of the exercise, 

Fifteen minutes were used in writing, then the papers 
were folded lengthwise and exchanged. The mistakes on 


the left of the fold in paper were to be corrected in the 
Answers: “ We should never eat fat} left-hand margin, ete. At first I let the corrector draw a 
line through the word that was wrong, but we soon did 
“When food is followed it passes}away with that, merely placing the mark on the same 
“The chyle| line where the mistake occurred, and leaving the scholar 
‘l’ flows up the middle of the backbone and|to whom the exercise belonged to find out what the mis- 
“SS  veaches the heart, where it meets the|take was, and correct it in copying his exercise for final 
“ The work | approval. 


Some were troubled at first, by finding several errors 
in one line, both at left and right of the fold, but a little 


miss immediately solved the difficulty by saying, in a 


Miscellaneous: “We have an upper and a lower skin ;|scornful tone that was vastly amusing, “ Why, put all the 
the lower skin moves at its will, and the upper skin moves|marks for one line in a row, of course, and take them as 


when we do.” 


bones, stummick, and vertebry.” “The body is mostly 


“The spinal column is made 


together by the joints.” 
of bones running all over the body.” 
to the lower animals.’”-——- The gastric juice keeps the 
bones from creaking.” “The three coverings of the 


“Physiology is to study about your|they come.” 


The papers were then returned to their writers, and 


|} composed of water, and about one half is aviricious tissue.” |each, as called upon, told the marks in the margin, what 
“The body has an infinite number of bones joined| they indicated, and made the corrections orally. 


I was agreeably surprised at the result. A few of the 


Digestion belongs | class failed utterly, as is generally the case when new 


methods are tried on short notice, but nearly all made the 
marks neatly, learned their meaning readily, corrected 


brain are the diameter, the perimeter, and the trachea.”|their mistakes quickly, and were delighted with “the 


* Anatomy is 


mouth and extends ‘to the stomach.” 
dissecting of bodies generally lifeless.” 


“The growth of a tooth begins in the back of the] cnte little things,” as one girl called them. 


This trial convinced me that it is never too soon to be- 


“ Supernator| gin to teach a new thing, if it is good, and answers the 


are the muscles about the back.” ——“ The extent of the] first part of that question, while the “how ” is already 


mouth helps the digestion of food.” 


It is far more | explained. 


I began at once to use itin my older composi- 


reliable to drive out the fire of a room and put on extra] tion classes, and was always surprised at the new interest 
clothing than it is to put on no clothing and sit in front] it infused into the formerly dreaded task of essay writing. 


of a burning fire.’”——“ Soap is important in carrying off 
the fat of the body.”———* What is eaten by the body has 
sometimes been taken as food.” 
gestion is mastication, and in salivation, Second, the 


muscles of the guilet.”” 


If this method is used soon enough, and followed in 


all the different grades, the graduates will have a thor- 
“The first step in di-| ough, practical, and lasting knowledge of the principal 
signs used by compositors and proof-readers, and of all 
the grammatical and diacritical points,  ( A large card on 
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was walking along she met Mr. Poker. 


neather, 
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which the diacritical points were printed with “‘a mark- 
ing pen” was hung in the recitation room, and the pupils 
soon learned them without making any especial effort to 
memorize them.) 


A BLACKBOARD LANGUAGE LESSON. 
BY LOUIS B. WILSON, DES MOINES, IA. 


It was a fourth grade school of nine-year old pupils. 
The regular program had been broken into by a special 
teacher with a long, difficult lesson. All were tired, but 
the language hour had arrived, and what was to be done? 

' That was the way it came about. This is what followed : 

“Children, take your best resting position. I am going 
to make some pictures, and you may look at them and 
think about them as much as you please, but you must not 
speak a word until I give you permission.” 

So said the teacher; and then, stepping to the black- 
board, with a few deft strokes of the crayon brought out 
this : 


SS 


During the sketching, involuntary “oh’s” and “ah’s’ 
would escape from the bright-eyed watchers, and as the 
teacher turned toward them a shower of hands were flutter- 
ing. These were quieted with a gesture and at the othe: 
end of the blackboard this scene began to grow : 


When it was finished, the teacher, turning to the hands 
that had now become a storm and were demanding a 
hearing, said, “No, no; we will not talk about it at all 
Take your slates. Think with what you always begin a 
story. Remember your capitals and periods. You may 
ask me about any word you cannot spell. Two minutes, 
now, to think of what you are going to say. Write.” 


Mr. Poker Anp Miss SHOVEL. 


Mr. Poker and Miss Shovel were sitting in a room 
beside a very hot fire. All at once Miss Shovel said: 
“Tt is so warm in here! I am going out of doors.” 

So she dressed and went down town. She took her 
satchel with her to pay her bill at the butcher’s, As she 
He was out walk- 
ing, too. It was too hot for him at the fire. He was 
very civil and took off his hat and said: “How do you 
do, Miss Shovel?, I am very glad to see you.”’ She 
replied that she was, too, and held out her hand to shake 
hands. And although he was going on an important 
errand to a tailor shop that a big dutchman kept, he took 


her all the way home and then went back. 
Fanny S. 


Tue Meat Betrwene Aa 


Ounce ther was a lady and a jenttulman. They met on 
the streat one day. They spoke and shuck and shuck 
hands. And said The jenttulman name 
was mr. Poker. And the ladus name was Mrs. Shovle. 
The lady had a sun but nothing like herself. The reazun 
was because the lady was tall. And her sun was short 
and fat, He was bowl leged and looked liker barl. 

While they were talking her sun came along it skirt 
the man and he ran for home, He Said that he would 
never bother with that woman agen. And he never 


When the stories were finished the best and poorest, 
considered as to form of expression, not as to thought, 
were placed on the board by their writers, and criticised 
by the other pupils. 

The poorest one furnished plenty of drill in the tech- 
nicalities of the work and the best one a standard, accurate 
enough in itself and yet one which every pupil would try 
to reach since it was written by a member of his own 
class. 

We give above some of the visible results. Among 
those not seen were the training of perception and imagi- 
nation, practical lessons in politeness, drill in use of 
words, ete. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION: A 
STUDY IN U. HISTORY.—IL. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


In a preceding article the testimony of individuals was 
adduced to show that colonial representation in Parlia- 
ment was not generally desired. Turning now to the 
declarations of public bodies, we shall see what the Amer- 
ican people really meant by the phrase, No taxation 
without representation. 

The declaratory resolves presented in Parliament 
March 9, 1764, announcing the intention of the govern- 
ment to levy a stamp tax upon the people of the colonies, 
was followed by an outburst of indignant protest from 
individuals and public bodies throughout the colonies. 
The published utterances all contain essentially the same 
opinions and arguments. After the passage of the Stamp 
Act in 1765, there was a more formal expression of 
sentiment by the colonial legislatures. Virginia led. 

Patrick Henry introdaced into the House of Burgesses 
a series of six resolutions, which he advocated in a speech 
famous for its fiery eloquence. Owing to the hasty disso- 
lution of the Assembly by the governor, only four of 
these resolutions were entered in the journal; but the 
whole six were published in the newspapers throughout 
the colonies as having been adopted, and gave form to 
the action of all the other colonies. 

The first three resolutions declared that the colonists 
brought from England all the privileges and immunities 
uf British subjects; that the colonial charters guaranteed 
the permanence of these privileges ; that under the char- 
ters the regulation of taxes and internal police had always 
been vested in the colonial assembly. The fourth resolu- 
tion was as follows :-— 

** Resolved, therefore, That the Genefal Assembly of this colony, 
together with his majesty or his substitutes, have in their repre- 
sentative capacity the only exclusive right and power to lay taxes 
and imposts upon the inhabitants of this colony; and that every 
attempt to vest such power in any other person or persons whatever 
than the General Assembly aforesaid, is illegal, unconstitutional, 
and unjust, and has a manifest tendency to destroy British as well 
as American liberty.’’ 

Other colonies adopted similar series of resolutions. 
The supporters of Parliamentary taxation had been ac- 
customed to declare that the colonists were virtually re- 
presented in Parliament, as much so indeed, as many of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. In allusion to this plea, 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, in September, 1765, in a 
series of resolutions declared, “ That the only legal repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of this Province are the per- 
sons they annually elect to serve as members of the 
Assembly,” and they declared further that only these rep- 
resentatives had a right to tax the inhabitants. Connec- 
ticut, by its House of Representatives passed a resolution 
in almost the same words. 

Massachusetts went a step farther, and in October re- 
ferred explicitly to colonial representation in Parliament, 
and also rested its opposition to taxation by Parliament 
on the broad ground of the colonial charters, the British 
constitution, and the rights of man. The following are 
the two resolutions which bear upon this topic. 


“* Resolved, that the inhabitants of this Province are not and 
never have been represented in the Parliament of Great Britain ; 
and that such a representation there, as the subjects of Great Brit- 
ain do actually and rightfully enjoy, is impracticable for the sub- 
jects in America.” 

** Resolved, as a just conclusion from some of the foregoing reso- 
tutions that all acts, made by any power whatever other than the 
General Assembly of the Province, imposing taxes on the inhabi- 


D, 


men and British subjects, and render void the most valuable decla- 
rations of our charter.’’ 
Following Massachusetts, New Jersey in November re- 


solved, 


That the people of the colony are not, and from their remote 
situation cannot be represented in the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain: that if the principle of taxing the colonies without their 
consent should be adopted, the people here would be subjected to 
taxation by two legislatures, a grievance unprecedented and not to be 


thought of without the greatest anxiety.” 

Such were the individual utterances of the colonies. 
Cities, and towns all over the country echoed the same 
sturdy sentiments in resolutions and instructions to their 
representatives. But more conclusive of publie opinion 
than all these, was the statement made by the Colonial 
Congress which met in New York in October 1765, and 
which contained delegates from nine of the colonies. 
This body made a Declaration of Rights in which occurs 


the following : — 

‘That the people of these colonies are not, and from their local 
circumstances cannot be represented in the House of Commons in 
Great Britain.” ‘‘ That the only representatives of the people of 
these colonies are persons chosen therein by themselves, and that 
no taxes ever have been, or ever can be constitutionally imposed on 
them but by their respective legislatures.” 

In a petition to the House of Commons the Congress 
used almost identical language,— 

‘Your petitioners further shew that the remote situation and 
other circumstances of the colonies render it impracticable that 
they should be represented but in their respective subordinate leg- 
islatures.”’ 

Equally expressive was the declaration of the First 
Continental Congress in 1774. 

‘*As the English colonists are not represented and from their 
local and other circumstances cannot properly be represented in 
the British parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclusive 
power of legislation in their several provincial legislatures, where 
their right of representation can alone be preserved, in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity.’ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that these ideas were 
new to the colonists; that there had been no formal decla- 
ration of colonial rights before the Stamp Act evoked 
them in such numbers and of such vigor. More than a 
hundred years before the ringing utterances of Patrick 
Henry and Samuel Adams, the immediate descendants of 
the Pilgrims sounded the key-note of colonial independ- 
ence in terms most unmistakeable. 

“ The General Laws and Liberties of New Plymouth 
Colony, revised and published by order of the General 
Court, June 1671,” opens with the following as the first 
of its ** General Fundamentals.” 

““We, the associates of New Plymouth, coming hither as 
free-born subjects of the state of England, endowed with all and 
singular the privileges belonging to such, being assemble’, do en- 
act, ordain, and constitute, that no act, imposition, law, or ordi- 
nance be made or imposed upon us at present or to come, but such 
as shall be made or imposed by consent of the body of freemen or 
associates, or their representatives legally assembled, which is 
according to the free liberties of the state of England.” 

There is nothing in the pre-revolutionary era more ex- 

plicit or more bold than this. From all the evidence 
adduced the following facts seem to be true,— 
The colonists claimed first that it was a constitutional 
and inalienable right of English subjects to be taxed 
only with their own consent through their representatives 
freely chosen. 

Second, that by emigrating to this country, they had 
not forfeited this right. 

Third, that the colonial assemblies were the only bodies 
in which they were represented. 

Fourth, that on account of their distance from England 
representation in the British Parliament was impractica- 
ble and undesirable. | 

Fifth, that they could legally be taxed only by their 


own assemblies. They were willing to be nd 
always had been willing. 


— No man can be called wh heart: him. 
No man can be ealled rich if he borne his 
commerce with his kind, that he has drawn around hi veeten 
of the tender, the steadfast, the devoted, and the unselfish ‘e those 

is hand and heard his voice,—Morning Star. 


— If you want knowled food 
a wa e, you must toil for it: i 
must ~ for it; and if pleasure, you must toil pay kx Toil is the 
easure comes through toil, and not by self-indulgence and 


tants, are infringements of our inherent and unalienable rights as! Ruski 


indol 
in 2 ong When one gets to love work his life is a happy one.— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


XENOPHON, ANDOCIDES, CEBES,—WHICH ? 


Sometime ago I wrote a brief note to the JOURNAL or Epuca- 
TION suggesting Andocides as a substitute for the Anabasis, with a 
few reasons for the change subjoined. I was well aware that my 
views would not recéive a cordial reception and that some of my 
distinguished scholastic friends would more than Tikely regard it as 
an innovation and, as a consequence, take issue with me. There- 
fore I was not surprised to read the laconic but courteous reply of 
Prof. R. L. Perkins, of Boston, in your issue of the 2ist of June, 
under the heading of “ "Evreifev 'EfeAaiver.” 

Mr. Perkins’s reasons for the retention of Xenophon are the 
same as those that I should advance for a change, though his, per- 
haps, are the views of four fifths of the teachers interested in pre- 
paratory instruction. 

I hardly think that his comparison between Kipos éAaiver, 
évredOev of the Anabasis and 7)v jueiBer’ 
row O'hueiBer’ Erecra of the Lliad is a happy one. I grant that ‘‘it is 
a necessity of the narrative in either case,’’ but the syntax of the one 
as a whole is so different from that of the other that the ground 
for the rejection of the Anabasis cannot apply to the Iliad. There 
is much repetition, of course, in Homer, but that does not affect 
the narrative. The peculiar characteristics of his style, the dia- 
lectic forms, and the metrical anomalies etc, all serve to render 
it an indispensable text in Greek instruction. 

Then, again, there is no other work with which I am acquainted 
that may be taken as an exact equivalent of Homer. 

In a recent letter from the accomplished editor of the Christian 
Register, the writer calls my attention to a recently published book, 
Cebes’ Tablet,* and adds that he finds it easy, full of interest, and 
of good moral lessons. As it is used in Germany and has been re- 
vived in England, the editor thinks it an excellent thing to revive 
it in this country. I simply mention this to show the drift of puab- 
lic opinion relative to the kind of Greek read in our schools. 

There is little doubt that the Anabasis is seeing its best days, 
and that after a while a change of some kind will be demanded 
notwithstanding its long use in the preparatory curricula. I am 
not prepared to say what the substitute will be,—whether Ando- 
cides or Cebes, or some other author. It is simply a question of 
time 


Prof. George A. Williams, of Cook Academy, Havana, N. Y., 
in speaking of Cebes’ Tablet says :+ ‘‘ It seems admirably adapted 
to supplement the regular work in the Anabasis, or to take the 
place of an equivalent of the latter.’’ 

Prof. A. K. Wells, of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., far- 
ther says in reference to the same text: ‘‘I am well pleased with 
it, and shall certainly use it next term with my beginning class. 
The Anabasis never seemed to me interesting enough to the aver- 
age student to make a fit introduction to Greek literature. I think 
the Tablet will meet my needs exactly.’’ 

The subject is now beginning to awaken interest, and I am 

eased to note it. W. S. ScaRBOROUGH. 

Wilberforce University, Ohio. 


* Edited by Prof. Richard Parsons of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
pnblished by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


+t Ginn & Co,’s Catalogue and Announcements for 1888, 


*UP” AND * DOWN.” 


Reading Miss Sanborn’s bright comment on the use of ‘‘ got,’’ 
recently, made me resolve to come to the front with ‘‘up’’ and 
‘*down’’ in my hands, and ask the JOURNAL people when we 
shall swear allegiance to these monosyllables and when we shall 
** count them out.’? A certain college professor doubts the pro- 
priety of saying ‘‘I jumped up and down,’’ while his wife argues 
that sliecan jump up and she can also jump down. 

Shall we invite a friend to “‘ sit down,’’ or shall we say ‘‘ Will 
you sit?’’ Shall we sit ‘‘up’’ to the table, or only ‘‘sit at the 
table’? ? Shall we “‘ stand”’ or ‘‘stand up’’? for we are some- 
times asked to ‘‘ stand down,”’ i. e., ‘‘down on the floor.’’ Is it 
proper for a teacher to say, ‘‘ Please get up on your feet,’’ or shall 
he drop the ‘‘up?’’ DidI “go up’’ to Montpelier to see my 
brother or did I simply go? and do I go ‘‘ down East’’ or only 
East ? 

Please do not leave me too long in suspense for I cannot promise 
to foreswear speech for a great length of time. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATTENTION TO DETAIL. 

Mr. Editor : — More than one kind adviser has warned writers 
against ‘slavish attention to accuracy of detail;’’ if now some 
avenger will arise and preach correctness at least one reader will be 
grateful.’ A pleasant story-writer, not long since gave advice to 
the ‘‘ over-careful ’’ who seemed to feel ‘‘as if, like Ajax, they car- 
ried the world on their shoulders,’’ and lovers of the classics anx- 
iously inquired when Ajax assumed that burden. 

A popular writer in one of those stories now so common, concern- 
ing travels (real or imaginary) having commented on the trust- 
worthy character of the Swiss soldiery, formerly much employed by 
Earopean monarchs, refers us to Quentin Darward, saying we 
shall there ‘‘ learn much about the Swiss guards of France.’’ How ? 
Since the brave youth whose adventures we follow with such inter- 
est came, fresh from his native heath, to seek his uncle, a member 
of the Scottish archers, the chosen guard of King Louis the 
Eleventh, and points of interest in the narrative are the Scottish 

the accent, and the strong national feeling of 
that body. 

Writers for the young should strive to be correct as well as at- 
tractive. 

In a paragraph on the ‘‘ Bluecoat Boys,” in a recent magazine 
Thackeray is meade asa ‘‘Biuecoat.’’ The great novelist was 2 
Carthusian, —so-called,—a pupil of the famous Charter House 
School, to which he refers in the Newcomes as Greyfriars. The in- 
stitution has a Home for the aged also, and who does not remember 
Colonel Neweome who in poverty and old age, sought an asylum 
among the gentlemen pensioners of Greyfriars, and finally passed 
away murmuring ‘‘ Adsum,”’ the school-boy’s answer to his name 
in the roll-call! Few lovers of Thackeray can forget it. M. 


— I listened recently to a sermon preached in Boston on “‘ the 
salt of the world.” terwards a man, who lives in a village where 
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meant by ‘salt losing its savor.” He said he could not conceive 
salt losing its peculiar property, and had never known such a case. 
Is the passage supposed to refer to its cleanliness, or what is the 
explanation ? URBAN, 

Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— (1) Did the Chinese invent stereotyping as well as printing ? 
(2) When was the first work of this kind done in America ? 
Middletown, Ct. ORPHA, 


(1) The invention of stereotyping is claimed by the Dutch. 
They say they have a prayer-book stereotyped in 1701. (2) The 
first work of this kind in America was done in 1775 by Benjamin 
Mecom, of Philadelphia. 


— In the First Eclogue of Vergil, verse 23, we find the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘Sic canibus catulus similes, sic matribus hoedos 
Néram ”’: 

I wish to ask some of your Latin scholars the case of catulus. It 
is given in the lexicon as a noun of the second declension. If it is 
so used in this connection it must be in the nominative case; but if 
catulus is nominative why is not hoedos in the same case ? 

How would your linguists translate this quotation ? 

Is norém from the verb nosco, and if so A vs contracted ? 

An answer to these queries will oblige 

Eufaula, Ind. Ter. 8S. W. R. 


— Is it correct to say but I, or but me, in such a sentenceas ‘* No 
one was present but I [me] ”’ ? WwW. 
New York City. 


— What part of speech is yes ? G. G. H. 
Centre N. Hi. 

There are four words, yes and no, yea and aye, that have no 
legitimate place in grammar. The dictionaries call them adverbs, 
and in a vague way they seem to have an adverbial force, but they 
never qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, consequently are 
rarely entitled to the name. A Mr. C. P. Mason, an English 
grammarian calls them interjections, but this is as unsatisfactory, 
grammatically, as the other. Bain calls them a species of relative 
words which express a speaker’s assent or denial to a particular 
statement, not by repeating the statement but by referring to it as 
just having been announced. There are other adverbs, such as 
‘* certainly,”’ ‘‘surely,’’ of whose adverbial character there would 
be no question, but they have no more direct adverbial significance 
than yes and no. 


> 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 

Words are things; and a small drop of ink, falling like dew 
upon a thonght, produces that which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.— Byron. 

Abase, indirectly from the Latin meaning shallow, or near or be- 
low the base, 7. e. to bring down to the bottom. 

Debase, comes in much the same way as abase except that the de 
has special reference to the moving from a person, place, or thing, 
i. e. it brings us down from something, whereas abase brings down 
towards a level. 

Degrade, de and gradus, a step, degree, or grade, i. ¢. it is a loss 
of caste, rank, position, or rank, , 

Abase, takes to the bottom; debase, to lose all attained unto; 
degrade, to lose rank. Hence abase has come to have reference to 
the effect upon one’s condition, feelings, or passions : — as to abase 
the proud; debase, making base; degrade, lose standing. 


NUMBER OF BRICK REQUIRED TO CONSTRUCT ANY BUILDING. 
(Reckoning 7 Brick to each superficial foot.) 


Superficial Number of Bricks to Thickness of 
Feet of wail. 4inch Sinch I2inch 16 inch 20 inch 24inch 
1 ate 7 15 23 30 38 45 
2 ihe 15 30 45 60 75 90 
3 ° . 23 45 68 90 113 135 
4 are 30 60 90 120 150 180 
1% 113 188 225 
6 ies 45 90 135 180 225 270 
7 ane 53 105 15 210 263 315 
8 ar 60 120 180 240 800 560 
9 ae 6 68 135 203 270 338 405 
10 ° ° 75 150 225 300 375 450 
20 = “se 150 300 450 600 750 900 
30 ie. 450 675 900 1,125 1,350 
40 300 600 900 1,209 61,500 806 
50 r 2% 375 70 1,125 1,500 1,875 2,250 
60 ° 450 900 1,350 1,800 2,250 — 2,700 
70 « 525 1,050 1,575 2,100 2,625 3,150 
80 oe 600 1,200 1,800 2,400 3,000 3,600 
90 675 1,350 2,025 2,700 3,375» 4,050 
100 750 1,500 3,250 38,000 3,750 4,500 
200 1,500 2,000 4,500 6,000 7,500 9,000 
300 e . 2,250 4,500 6.750 9,000 11,250 138,500 
400 e 3,000 6,000 9,000 12,000 15,000 18,000 
500 . . 8,750 6,500 11,250 15,000 18,750 22,500 
600 . . 4,500 9,000 13,500 18,000 22,500 27,000 
700 . . . 5,230 10,500 15,750 21,000 26.250 31,500 
800 . « »« 6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 36,000 
900 . » « 6,750 13,500 20,250 27,000 33,750 40,500 
1000 . + « 7,500 15,000 22,500 30,000 37,500 45,000 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The South African diamond fields yielded over $20,000,000 in 
gems, 


The highest railroad in the United States rises 10,852 feet. It is 
at Marshall pass on the Denver and Rio Grande. 

Astronamy was cultivated in Egypt and Chaldea 2800 B. C. ; in 
Persia, 3209; in India, 3101, and in China, 2952. 


the receipts from April 1 to 4, inclusive, were one cent. 

The newspaper owes its origin to the custom which prevailed in 
Venice, in the sixteenth century, of reading aloud in the public places 
a manuscript of the news of the day, prepared by authority. 
Recently-compiled statistics show that the number of National 
banks in the country has increased about 1,000 during the past 
seven years. Your fifths of these new banks have capitals of $100,- 


great quantities of salt are handled, asked me if ] knew what was 


The first telegraph office was opened in Washington in 1845, and 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(G@). By W. D. Mason, Vicksburg, Mi::.— Determine the 
eurve on which lie the centres of the inscribed circles of all plane 
triangles having the same base and an equivalent altitude. 


Solution by the Editor. red a" 


B 
Let CD = a, AB=}b, PE =r, AP =p, and <PAE = 0; 
then by trigonometry, AC’ = a cosee 20, 
a? + b%sin220 — (BO’)%sin?20 


and cos20 = ———_— 
BO’ x Ma? + — absinds), 
sip 20 
Also, p=AB+ BC+ CA 


a + bsin20 + (a? b*sin®20 — absindé) 

sin20 
.. r=—ab+p 

a + bsin26 + (a* + b%sin®20 — 


and 


But 


p= 


a + dsin20 + (a? + b’sin?20 — abdsin4é)’ 
which is the polar equation of the curve required. 
/ 


Scholium.— The straight line OO’ indefinitely extended is the 
locus of the centres of the circles circumscribing the triangles in the 
roblem; and the straight line OO; indefinitely extended is the 
ats of the points of intersection of the medial lines in the same tri- 
angles. 
(#1) By Tue Recorp, Philadelphia, Pa.—Of a fortune 
the first son received $100, = $M, and the nth, = /;th, part of 
the remainder; then the second son received $200, = $2M, and 
the nth, = ,\th, part of the remainder. Thus was continued the 
division of the fortune; and when the division was completed, the 
shares were found to be equal. Required the fortune divided, and 
the number of sons that participated in the division. 
Solution by Mrs. Ella A. Matz, Reading, Pa. 
Let XY dollars — the fortune, and y = the number of sons that 


received portions of the fortune; then the first son’s portion is 
represented by the expression, 
(x 
and the second son’s portion by 
1 1 
oM+—)x— (x- m) |—2My. 
Equating these expressions and solving for 1, we have 
X = (n — 1)°M, = $8100. 
Spe (n — 1)? 
TF = = 7) 


=an—1, = 9. 


(I ) By Marcus Bancroft, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Integrate the dif- 
ferential, do 
cos*?) 


Scbution by S. V. Newcomb, Baltimore, Md. 
Reducing under the assumption that sing = w, we have 


f wdw 
ain"? + ~ J + (i — 
2I T+ (A —w) 24 — 9) 
= } tan =i 


= }tan™!(2sin’¢ — 1) + C. 
[ This integral can easily be transformed into 
29 —1 1 — 
— Editor.) 


000 or less, and about one half started with $50,000 each, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 20, '88. 


Teacu the history of political parties before Nov. 6. 

Teacu civics persistently, intelligently, and enthusias- 
tically. 

Be careful not to show your pleasure at the one session 
signal. 

Boston teachers will have a royal good time on their 
excursion to Lake Winnepesaukee, Saturday. 


Be as prompt in yoyr attendance at church, lectures, 
and concerts, as you wish the children to be at school. 


THE SUMMER scHooLs of 1889 are already arranging 
their programs and with greater discrimination than ever 
before. 

Speax with the school about the yellow fever affliction 
of Jacksonville. Do not create a panic, but awaken their 


sympathies. 


The rising inflection, or better, a varied inflection, is 
highly essential to great success in character-forming 
Loud tones are almost always out of place in the school- 
room. Rarely or never say “ Louder,” but call for greater 
clearness, distinctness, better emphasis, etc., all of which 
will give more and better tone without advertising for 
loudness. 


LAY BY SOMETHING on every pay day for your vacation 
of next year. Remember that vacations cost money, and it 
is a great deal better to have the money in hand than to 
mortgage next year’s salary. There are always enough 
ways for money, of course, but one can lay aside a few 
dollars at a time and not feel it as much as to take it all 


from the last pay day. 


ALL are deeply interested in the useful places woman 
finds in education. Her place as a teacher in this coun- 
try is assured. She has undoubtedly to do much more of 
the supervisory work in the future than she has done in the 
past. For years a woman has been the success- 
fal superintendent of schools in Bloomington, Ill. Now 
we observe with interest that Miss Ella C. Sabin, who 
has for some years been the very successful principal of 
the difficult North School of Portland, Ore., has been 
made superintendent of the schools of the city, at a sal- 
ary of $3,000 per year. Miss Sabin is a niece of Dr. 
White, the eminent superintendent of schools in Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


M. Jutes Marcon asserts that America did not take 
its name from Amerigo Vespucci, but that he took his 


his real name being Alberico, or Albert. Marcon has 
issued a pamphlet in which he gives authorities indefinite for 
believing the name America to be indigenous to our conti- 
nent. He finds it in a range of mountains in Ceritral 
America, the Amerique range; in the Indias, the Amer- 
iques, living upon it; in the kingdom of Amareca, Caxa- 
marea (Peras), Cendin Amarea (Bogota), Tamaraqua, 
Amaracapand, Addamarca, Catamarca, ete. It is inter- 
esting for teachers to know all these things, but it is not 
well to disturb pupils with them. When children see 
such references in the magazines and ask teachers about 
the facts it is a pleasure to know the outline facts, hence 
we give all such current news. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION TESTED. 


Those who think the availability or necessity of tech- 
nical education fully proven have certainly “jumped at 
their conclusions.” The real question at issue has 
scarcely been touched. Prejudice alone has opposed 
it hitherto, and in America prejudice has to yield 
to progress. Men of wide experience and keen 
intellects have been getting ready to express them- 
selves ; have been studying the problem and its conditions, 
and when they speak “ the battle will be on.” Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, have been studying the ten- 
dency within their own halls and it would be decidedly 
interesting reading could we give the public some conclu- 
sions already arrived at concerning the commercial value 
set upon some university professors in science, and some 
recent and prospective changes in certain scientific chairs 
have a significance that does not appear upon the surface. 
The men from whom the world wishes to hear too rarely 
speak for the public, but so much is at stake in this mat- 
ter that we believe the future of the technical education 
mover.ent will be largely modified by their conclusions 
when they speak. 

The situation in England is not greatly unlike that 
which threatens America. British workmen are acknowl- 
edged to be superior in technical skill, but British work is 
inferior to foreign in those departments whose processes 
require a scientific knowledge of chemistry of the highest 
kind, and in those in which success depends essentially upon 
taste and upon the faculty of design. Germany holds su- 
premacy not through her technical skill, but because in every 
establishment it issubordinate to scientific principles. It is 
not uncommon to find German works with a full corps of 
expert chemists. The coal-tar dye works at Basle employ 
a professional chemist of comprehensive experience, three 
departmental chemists, and a corps of assistant chemists. 
Similar works at Frankfort employ fifty-one scientific 
chemists. It is science and art, not the technique and 
the artisan that give Germany her superiority. It is the 
scientific school and not the technical that is giving her 
industrial leadership. It is her men of brains not her 
handy men that are in demand all over the world. Eng- 
land and America have more handy men ; they have not 
men equally well trained in science and art. 

We referred to certain prophesied university changes. 
They will be the result of a determined purpose to change 
a certain tendency of recent years to despise a knowledge 
of principles, to discount the importance of pure knowl- 
edge. Our universities have been threatened with the se- 
ductive philosophy that to know the application of scien- 
tifie principles to a particular work was better than a 
broad knowlege of those principles; that practice counts 
for infinitely more than knowledge for its own sake, than 
knowledge of principles. ~ How to do it,” has threat- 
ened to supersede the “ why we do it.” We are assured 
that the beginning of the end in this regard is at hand, 
that our universities are to have men who will not place 
a commercial value upon their skill in applying knowl- 
edge merely to the making of “baking powders,” and 
will not encourage their students to select some one “ pay- 
ing department” of chemistry as a specialty while in the 
university. 

We believe there is a place for technical education in 
the public school system, but it is incidental; it should 
come in gradually and take its place humbly ; it is to be 
a relief to the program ; it is to be in its way what sing- 
ing has been in its line. But if it should be forced upon 


pame from America or in commemorstion of his travels, 


to do is above the power to think ; because the “ know 
how ” is above the “know why”; because methods are 
above principles, it would be the saddest day America 
has ever known. We repeat the expression of Dr. J. G. 
Fitch who said, that it was a misfortune not to be a 
handy man, but it was a disgrace to be an ignorant man. 
We do well to make scholarly men handy, but it would 
be well nigh criminal to make handy men ignorant. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


RE-OPENING OF THE PUBLIC ScHOOLS.—FREE WEEKLY 
LECTURES FOR WORKINGMEN IN THE WARD SCHOOLS.— 
THE QUESTIONS OF BUILDINGS AND EXAMINATIONS, 
—IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE IMME- 
DIATE FuTuRE.—SuPT. MAXWELL ON THE 
Coton Line IN BROOKLYN SCHOOLS. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New YORK, Sept. 13, 1888. 

Leaving the country to the last generation of baby hoptoads, and 
the seashore to the September storms, the children of Gotham, rich 
and poor, too, thanks to the Fresh Air Fund, returned for roll call 
last week, and, roughly estimating, presented themselves one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand strong, on Monday morning, at the Portal 
of Knowledge, whose key is in the public treasury. Superintend- 
ent Jasper and his helpers were at their posts betimes, with their 
raya on the opening doors of the three hundred schools that 
dot the city between the Battery and Fordham; all the week com- 
mittee meetings have buzzed in the shabby old up-stairs rooms in 
Grand street; and on Wednesday afternoon “the Honorable 
Board of Education ’’ itself convened, after a much shorter vaca- 
tion than has been enjoyed by both teachers and pupils. . 

For the most part this first session was taken up in discussion of 
the plan of the so-called Workingmen’s Lectures, to be or not to be 
instituted in the various wards of the city. Decision on the matter 
was finally postponed till the next meeting, which will be held next 
Wednesday. 


The committee on evening schools, of which Mr. DeWitt Selig- 
man, editor of the Epoch, is chairman, had a meeting for the 
consideration of this and other matters on Tuesday. It seems 
that among their other grave considerations during the last session 
the legislators at Albany bethought them of the education of the 
New York workingman, and, in a glow of sympathy, enacted that 
a portion of the taxes paid by the citizens of Gotham be appropri- 
ated for the delivery of three free evening lectures per week, from 
October to March, in some chosen school building in each ward of 


the city. 

It was known privately that, as a whole, the committee on even- 
ing schools were not over-pleased with this consideration of the Alba- 
nians, and when the subject came up yesterday afternoon it was 
plain that the same was true of the board, some of whom even 
ventured to oppose it as ‘‘ a semi-political measure designed to pro- 
vide for party bangers-on.’?’ The committee, however, estimat- 
ing that the lectures can be provided for at $10 each, asked the 
board to request that a transfer be made by the controller of 9,200 
for the purpose; and a resolution was read from the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment approving if the Board of Education ap- 
proves. The arguments presented against this measure,—which is 
certainly too important a one to be undertaken hastily,—were, in 
brief, on the right of using for adults money paid by citizens for 
the education of the young, on the improbability of being able to 
draw sizable audiences among the working men and women‘of the 
city to seventy-two lectures a week, on the impossibility of securing 
the services of any competent lecturer for ten dollars a night; and 
that an experiment of this character should be made on a less gen- 
eral plan than that presented, which provides for seventy-two lec- 
twelve school weeks of the present year, 
and, allowing for the ‘‘n adjuncts and apparatus,”’ will 
cost between $8,000 and $10,000. ‘ 7 

* * 

It is estimated that not less than 5,000 new pupils claimed ad- 
mittance to the schools on Monday; and it is thought that when 
the classes get properly arranged not less than one hundred teach- 
ers will have been added to the present list, which will increase the 
force to nearly four thousand. 
Superintendent of School Buildings Debevoise,—the busiest man 
in the entire school system during vacations, —says that additional 
accommodations have been provided in some of the old schools, 
making room for several hundred more children, but that no new 
buildings will be opened this month. Four fi buildi 
however, will soon be ready,—one in the 
trict, two in the vicinity of Central Park, and one in the mach- 
talked-of crowded tenement district of the east side, down town. 
All of them, it is expected, will be opened before spring 
lone the five nti buildings are ready, and bids are to be called 
or at once, so that they may be read Several 
sites are to be purchased this fall. ee ogi 

me of the earliest considerations of the board thi year 
radical change in the present method of building “isla by 
some of the members that the schools are now too large and too 


1,000. He argues this in the cause of fet econom 

He also urged that the buildings should be made with eepectal nat 
sideration for the getmery children, who form nearly seventy-five 
per cent. of the school population, and whose classrooms by the 
present system are over-crowded while the grammar departments 


President Simmons is also in favor of aller schools. 
he thinks they will provide much better for the a 


us, if it should come into the course as the “cure all,” as! 
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into their natural places as coming afterward. The erection of our 
big buildings has been part of the common, and I think harmful 
results of trying to meet the necessity of providing for the enor- 
mously fast growth of the city, by massing as many individuals as 
*possible under one roof. But these large schools of ours are no 
disgrace to us in point of construction; I believe, that they have 
been unnecessarily costly. They have had the best materials and 
workmanship put in them from foundation to roof, careful plamb- 
ing and fitting for their service. This matter of big buildings, 
though, is a grave question. I am glad the commissioners are 
ready to take it up. I hope it will be fully discussed, and that 
whatever evils there are in our present methods of building will be 


speedily corrected.’’ 
* * * 


Next Wednesday, when the board holds its second meeting, it is 
probable that the committee on studies will report the results of 
last term’s experiment in manual training, and a special committee 
appointed after the outcry was made against the system of studies, 
will also make its report. The members of this latter committee 
have been spending part of the summer investigating the examina- 
tion methods in use in the schools of other cities with a view to 
improving or replacing by something better that now in use here. 

* * * 

In reference to the recent “color line” difficulty in Brooklyn at 
Intermediate Grammar School No. 70, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, William H. Maxwell, made the following statement 
last week : 

** Not lopg ago Mr. Edwards, the principal of the school, asked 
me if he was obliged to admit colored children, and I replied that 
he was not. If he has refused them he is legally right in his ac- 
tion. Some years ago the Board of Education passed a resolution 
allowing colored pupils admission to any of the public schools, but 
as the resolutions of the board are only valid after one year, this 
one is pot now in force, and principals of schools may, at their dis- 
cretion, insist upon colored pupils attending only such schools as 
are provided for them. ‘The Court of Appeals has decided that 
‘white’ schools are not compelled to admit colored children, and 
there is nothing to prevent such schools as object to their presence 
from refusing them,’’ HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Teachers have their third annual excursion to Lake Winnepe- 
saukee on Saturday of this week. They leave the Boston and 
Lowell station on the 9.30a. m. train, arriving at Weirs at 12.35; 
have a sail across Winnepesaukee on the Lady of the Lake; have 
dinner at the Lakeside House, and return to Boston on the 5.28 
train. The whole expense, not including dinner, is $1.75, dinner 
50 cents. The excursions of the past two years have been delight- 
ful outings, and this promises to be far ahead of the others. 

The Listemann Concert Company, which contains the finest in- 
strumental talent in the country, including Bernhard Listemann 
and Wulf Fries, is attracting teachers more than any other concert 
company because of the high art in the renderings and the charac- 
ter of the artists. Charles C. Parkyn, the business manager, is de- 


voting much time this season to giving concerts in college and acad- 
emy towns. I have often thought that teachers were seriously at 
fault in not being more active in providing the best musical and 
literary entertainment for the communities. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is one of the best 
educational forces of the city. It has a variety of classes for the 
study of different subjects, literary and industrial, but the largest 
class is that for the study of the Bible, which meets in the large 
hall of the building on Berkeley street, every Monday evening, 
beginning October 1, being conducted by the editor of the JoURNAL 
oF EDUCATION and Mrs. Cate-Smith. Mr. Winship conducted 
this class last year upon the Assembly Normal Union plan. It is 
free to all, and a cordial invitation is extended by the Association. 

Among the teachers who enjoyed the excursion to San Francisco 
last July we neglected to mention Miss Lucy L. Burgess and Miss 
Marion Henshaw of the Hyde School; Mr. W. H. Daniell of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, who remains in San Francisco 
as a teacher of vocal culture; Charles E. Hussey and wife of 
Newton Upper Falls; Miss Elizabeth F. Thayer, Lexington; Mrs. 
Emeline C. Summerhayes, Morse School, Somerville; Miss Ade- 
laide A. Rae, Wells Primary School, Boston ; Miss Jennie E. 
Ireson, teacher of elocution, Wellesley College ; Miss W. H. Hanson, 
Malden; Mr. J. W. Abernethy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss M. L. 
Bridgman, Framingham Normal School; Miss J. E. Barnes, New 
Britain, Conn. ; Mrs. Nellie V. Jones, Clinton, Conn.; Mr. J. W. 
Osborn, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Esther C. Perry, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Sarah “J. Smith, Hartford High School; Miss S. L. Whitcomb, 
Brookfield, Conn. Miss E. M. Thayer, Worcester, who went out 
with the party, was elected to a situation in one of the San Francisco 
schools and remained there. Miss Rollstone of Worcester was also 
elected to a San Francisco school position, which she accepted. 
Miss Frances L. Phelps of Norfolk, Conn., was taken sick on the 
route and obliged to return; while Miss Mary E. Todd of St. Johns- 


bury, Vt., sickened and died. 

The school board is in an uncomfortable position at the present 
time. At its last meeting two petitions were received asking for a 
hearing upon the removal of Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s 
History. One petition was referred to the textbook committee 
with full powers, the other to the high school committee with full 
powers. The textbook committee gave a private hearing, at which 
Dr. Blake, Judge Fallon, and Dr. Duryea were present, Messrs. G. 
R. Swasey and E. C. Carrigan being absent. Several members of 
the general committee were present. The petitioners presented 
the following formal statement of the case : 

To the Honorable Members of the School Committee of Boston : 


On behalf of the Evangelical Alliance of the city of Boston. we, 
its committee, would respectfully submit the following petition, with 
the reasons for the same. We respectfully petition the school com- 
mittee to restore to its place in the English High School Swinton's 
Outlines of the World’s History, which, it is publicly reported, this 
committee has stricken from the list of its textbooks. Reasons for 
the petition: 1. The book ejected from the curriculum of study has 
in its favor ten years of public indorsement and use. It has a long 
and honorable tenure in our public schools. 2. The paragraph and 
first note, on account of which the book has been ejected, contain a 


frne statement of history, ‘This aszertion is supported by standard 


authorities of all schools. We wish neither the suppression of his- 
tory nor the perversion of history. 3. The book ejected is upon 
the expurgatory list of books of a certain religious sect, a member 
of which has begun the movement resulting in its ejection. For 
this committee of free citizens to put its expurgatorial stamp upon 
the book for the reasons alleged is to ally itself with that religious 
sect. Such an act would be a misrepresentation of the Boston 
public and American ideas. It would be the beginning of a re- 
ligious war upon the hearthstone of our civil institutions. It would 
plant sectarian strife in the cradle of American children. 

As American citizens we enter a solemn protest against all who 
originate a continuance of such a course. For the past ten years 
there bas been peace in our school community. The disturbers of 
the peace are those who break the line which these years have fol- 
lowed. 

As heads of American houséholds, as the fathers of children who 
fill our public schools, as American electors, who have in large 
part created this school committee, and who for the time have in- 
trusted to the members thereof their rights for the safe keeping, we 
ask you to act as we would act,—in the interest of the whole com- 
munity, and to continue the successful and peaceful past by grant- 
ing this petition. (Signed) 

8S. Moxom, 
DAvip GREGG, 

A. J. GorDon, ¢ 
Joun F, CLYMER, 


JAMES M. Gray, 
James B. Dunn, 
NELSON B. JONES, JR., 
Ezra FARNSWORTH. 


The Swinton-Travis episode has created more public interest in 
Boston than any one thing since the war. This interest is intensi- 
fying daily and the end no one can foresee. Women are register- 
ing by hundreds. It will not be a surprise if from 3,000 to 5,000 
women vote at the next election for members of the school board. 


This not only counts the votes of all these women, but it is esti- 
mated that their interest will carry at least as many more votes 
that would not otherwise be cast. So many inquiries are made of 
teachers, as to the modus operandi of women’s voting, that I give 
directions in full : 

The following are the conditions necessary for the assessment 
and registration of women: By enactment of the Legislature, any 
woman over twenty-one years of age, can by personal or written ap- 
plication, have her name taken at her residence, for the assessment 
of a poll tax, by the Assessor, when in May or June, he makes his 
annual call to obtain the names of male voters. 

Failing of assessments at her dwelling, any woman over twenty- 
one years old, who resided in Boston, May 1, 1888, can be assessed 
for a poll tax of fifty cents, by personal application to the Assessors, 
City Hall, from May 1 to October 1, inclusive. 

After receiving her tax bill, payment should be made at the Col- 
lector’s office, City Hall. The receipted tax bill must then be pre- 
sented in person to the Registrars of Voters, No. 12 Beacon Street ; 
and if the person presenting it is found qualified as hereinafter 
stated, she can be registered on the voting list. 

A receipted tax bill, either for property or poll, for a tax assessed 
anywhere in the State, in May, 1887 or 1888, is as good for the 
purpose of registration as a poll tax bill assessed May 1 of the cur- 
rent year in the City of Boston. 

No person can be registered or qualified as a voter, unless she is 
twenty-one years of age, shall have resided in the state one year, 
and in Boston for six months preceding the day fixed for the city 
election, and shall have paid a tax assessed upon her, as of May 1, 
1887 or 1888, 

The Collector’s office, City Hall, is opened daily from 9 a. m. to 
2 p. m. 

» re office, at City Hall, and Registrars’ office, at No, 12 
Beacon Street, open daily from 9 a. m., to 5 p. m., except Satur- 
day, when they dan at 2 p. m, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Ah, dreamy, dreamy autumn days, 

With distance meiting into haze, 

Of golden air and woods ablaze 
With gorgeous dye. 


Now flaunts the cardinal its red, 

The purple aster lifts its head, 

And finches, yellow jacketed, 
; Flit quickly by. M. E. 
— Miss Edith Thomas is to assist next season in editing St. 


Nicholas. 
— Frank R. Stockton not only asks, but receives, $250 fora 


story of 3,000 words. 

— At Berlin, Germany, there are now published 621 newspapers 
and periodicals, of which 54 are official. 

— The publishers of the Youth’s Companion will send out four 
special numbers, one each month, in October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January. 

— General Grant left in manuscript a large number of humorous 
anecdotes drawn from his experience in the army, which are soon 
to be published. 

— A tablet to the memory of Charles Darwin is to be placed on 
the house in Lothian street, Edinburgh, where he lived when study- 
ing at the Edinburgh University. 

— The Pope, assisted by Abbot Pessuta as editor, is writing a 
history of Rome in the middle ages. Particular attention will be 
paid to the period of Gregory the Great. 

— ‘*Tom”’ Hughes is as popular as county judge as he is as the 
author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. He is now past middle life, 
has the British robust figure, and is said to bear an excessively jolly 
appearance. 

— Richard S. Greenough, the sculptor, bas just finished the clay 
model of the bust of Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the historian, which is to 
be cast in bronze, and placed in the Harvard University library. 
It is larger than life, and very finely wrought. 

— The Queen of England never sends her personal correspondence 
through the regular mail as her subjects do. Every trivial comma- 
nieation, whether of a personal or private nature, is delivered at its 
destination by a Queen’s messenger. She is the only European 
sovereign who does this. 

— A testimonial purse and address are to be presented to Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett by her English admirers, in recognition 
of her plucky stand for authors’ rights in the case of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. The committee includes Mr. Walter Besant, Mrs. 


Campbell Praed, Mrs, Stannard, and Mr, Pinero, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


FOOLISHNESS. 
I. 


She’s as dainty and fresh as a rose, 
But she’s haughty, as every one knows, 
And it’s folly for me to suppose 
She could love me. 
For alas! I’m not noble by birth, 
My passion would fill her with mirth ; 
As far as the stars from the earth 
She’s above me. 


Il. 
But for all that she’s none the less fair, 


No rival with her can com 4 
And in loveliness no one, 1’1l swear, 
Ranks above her. 
A convict may look at a king, 
And to her adoration 1’ll bring,— 
Forever her praises I'll sing, 
For I love her. 


It’s a wise child that knows enough to mind its own father the 
first time the old gentleman speaks. 

If we could all see ourselves as others see us, most of us would 
hardly see ourselves at all. 

Enthusiasm is a very desirable and helpful quality in any man’s 
disposition, particularly when he is in the middle of a ten-acre lot 
and a wild bull is following him assiduously toward the fence. 

The course of true love never does run smooth, and later on in 
life, when we see a girl that we like better, we often feel mighty 
glad it didn’t. 

A baby is a well-spring of joy, and a delight and a pleasure, and 
all that sort of thing, of course, but when she spends her time 
dropping safety-pins into her father’s shoes for him to find when 
he is getting ready in a hurry to go in town, he can’t help feeling 
wwe offspring’s leisure might have been more profitably em- 
ployed, 

Some people think that going to the theatre is wicked. The 
man who has ever had a free ticket is sure that it is whenever he 
has to pay his way. 

Experience has shown that the average duration of a telephone 
conversation does not exceed three minutes. This leaves out of 
account, however, the occasions when there is a foolish yo man 
at one end of the wire, and a presumably sweet-voiced maiden at 
the other. 

Haste makes waist. Girls who want to be slender, therefore, 
should never hurry. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From September 12 to September 18, inclusive.] 


— Cuba hurricaned. 

— Bread riot in Paris. 

— Earthquakes in Greece. 

— Servian ministry resigns. 

— Mrs. Stowe recovering slowly. 

— The floods continue in Mexico. 

— Firm belief that Stanley is safe. 

— Political outrages in Arkansas. 

— Forest fires raging in Michigan. 

— No good news from Jacksonville. 

— Severe hailstorm in Pennsylvania. . 

— Fatal mine explosion in Montana. 

— A report that Bismarck will resign. 

— President signs the anti-Chinese bill. 

— Outrages against negroes in Louisiana. 

— The cotton crop the largest ever gathered. 

— Governor Hill of New York renominated. 

— The Pope suffering from a nervous complaint. 

— New York sends fourteen nurses to Jacksonville. 

— Raising of the quarantine in Texas against New Orleans. 

— Celebration of the anniversary of Mexican independence. 

— Twenty-eight persons drowned by the floods in the Tyrol. 

— The dressmakers in New England have organized a union. 

— The next G. A. R. encampment will be held in Milwaukee. 

— The House has voted $200,000 in aid of the yellow fever suf- 
ferers. 

— The cigar makers’ strike at Havana, as far from settlement 
as ever. 

— Cyclones and rain storms through the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Virginia. 

— A correspondent of the Chicago anarchists expelled from 
Switzerland. 

— An appeal for national troops to establish a government quar- 
antine in Florida. 

— Gatling, the gun inventor, for years a Democrat, goes over to 
Harrison and protection. 

— Meeting at Saratoga of the National Association of General 
Passenger Ticket Agents. 

— Eighty-one lives lost by the sinking of the steamer Sud 
America from Montevideo. 

— Postponement of the Augusta (Ga.) National Exposition until 
Dee. 15, owing to the floods. 

— Ex-Secretary Litchmann, of the K. of L. severely censured 
by the fraternity in Philadelphia. 

— Workmen in Hoosac Tunnel prostrated by gas from a passing 
locomotive ; two will probably die. 

— Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the eminent astronomer, stricken 
to death with yellow fever in New York. 

— Opening of an international literary, artistic, and meteorolog- 
ical congress in the ducal palace, Venice. 

— A young Hungarian in Chicago commits suicide to carry out a 
promise made three years ago in his- mother country. 

— Several hundred [rish stevedores at Glasgow dismissed and 
Protestant men from Belfast employed in their stead. The com- 
pany employing the men claim that the Irishmen belong to a union 
that continually makes intolerant demands. 


CATION for one year sent to her address for her friends. There is no 
loyalty ltke that of the intelligent refined teacher. It is a loyalty that 


— One {frome orders to-day ten copies of the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
inspires loyalty as we can testify since through the loyalty of a host of 


friends the JOURNAL has reached its present state of usefulness and 


popularity 


— 
i 
| 
{ 
| \ 
‘ 
| 
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' which is good or true or beautiful to one mind can hardly be the 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing ’ 
aie of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi. 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. 


Harper’s First anp Ssconp Reapers (2 Vols.) New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 74¢ x5. 

The full-page advertisement last week announcing a new series of 
readers is followed by the appearance of the First and Secand 
Readers. Why has no one bound school books in linen covers 
before ? Nothing could be neater as certainly nothing could be 
more durable. In binding, paper, letter press, and illustrations, 
the books are exquisite, but their merit is not in the externals, 
which were never surpassed, but in literary and artisfic work. 

*s magazines or their holiday books never contained more 
perfect art than is represented in these illustrations; they are not 
merely pictures artistically drawn, there is high art in the concep- 
tion. The masters have rarely produced more character or action 
than are in the faces and posture of the boys, girls, and animals of 
these books. They make one think, and prompt appreciation, so 
that reading becomes like talking. There are no more new words, 
perhaps, than the average reader contains, but a careful examina- 
tion of the first book shows that each word is used much more than 
has been the rule in similar readers. For instance, there are more 
than 12,000 words in the book, and more than 11,000 of these are 
in genuine reading matter; and as there are about 500 new words 
each one is used on the average 22 times, so that the child becomes 

easantly familiar with the words in a variety of combinations. 

e book has therefore all the merits of a supplementary reader, 
as well as of a class reader. There are 144 pages in the First 
Reader, and 208 in the Second. O. T. Bright, superintendent of 
schools, of Englewood, Ill., who is literally the brightest man in 
the educational field, has shown results from his reading methods 
that we have never seen surpassed Kast or West; and in his edit- 
ing of the books we detect the same elasticity, variety, and balance 
that has led us to speak many commendatory words of his schools. 

These are genuine reading books, thoroughly graded, making 
the study of words the foundation, and language lessons an acces- 
sory. Weare not quite sure, but we think the introduction of 
** Pieces to be Memorized”’ is another new departure. 


A Mere Curip. By Mrs. Walford. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 

For recreation in the “‘ leisure hour’’ this novel is a bright and 
sunny piece of fiction, containing a simple lesson against the danger 
of trifliog with a young girl’s heart. Its two parts present English 
society, first in the fishing and hunting poe of a desolate estate 
in Scotland and finally in the fashionable region of Mayfair. 
Nothing could be more fresh and sparkling than the description of 
the burns and bogs of Inchmarew. The author does not attempt 
elaborate word painting, of which Mr. Black is a master in similar 
scenes, but contents herself with suggestions of scenery sufficient 
for the framework of a light story of a child’s — In the de- 
lineation of child-life she is icularly happy. The little heiress 
of fifteen, who likes out-of-door life better than acting the part of 
a fine lady, is a natural and attractive maiden. As she lives with 
her indulgent grandmother, and is mistress of a large domain, ig- 
periousness is a Strong trait of her character; but a beauty of face 
and generosity of heart endear her toall. Unexpectedly meetirg 
with a man of consequence in London society, her childish fancy 
goes out toward the stranger, who is at once made the guest of the 
castle. To his thoughtless fascinations she yields at once, and in 
many brightly described scenes shows her girlish preference. In 
the second part of the s she is found to be a conventional young 
lady in London society. It is rather a disappointment to find that 
the original child has grown into the ordinary young woman of 
society, but she is able to take her turn in the game of hearts, 
People who read only for the sake of the story will be pleased with 
lively conversations and descriptions of the queen’s drawing-room, 
the regattas at Henley, and other social events; and those who 
look for something more will feel the force of the lesson. ’ 


Tue Porrry or THE Future. By James Wood David- 
son, A.M. New York: John B. Alden. 176 5} x4. 

Mr. Davidson believes that the essential characteristic of verse, — 
the language of poetry,—in English, is rhythm. He proposes to 
reject the ordinary stanza and metre and terminal rhyme, so far as 
it is used merely and mainly to make the endings of verses. The 
poetical is the domain of poetry, and comprehends all that poetry 
attempts to utter. The relation between the Beautiful and Beauty, 
on the one hand, and the Poetical and Poetry on the other, has 
been so indistinct as to lead to faulty views of nature. Nature is 
the effect of a power lying behind or above it; the cause is spiritual ; 
the effect, natural. Everything in nature is a correspondent of 
something above or behind it, something not material. Every ob- 
ject in nature has a real character for itself as representative of an 
idea, as an anchor of hope, a heart of love, an olive branch of peace, 
a ring of marriage. 

Men’s minds have imperfect faculties and capabilities. That 


same, in the same way and degree, to any other mind. The Good 
and the Beautiful are true; the Beautifal and the True are good; 
and the True and the Good are beautiful; but they are not the 
same to any two persons living. This is not saying that there are 
no absolute ideas, but that there are ab-extra ideas, because we deal 
ouly with relatives. The poetical is essentially the beautiful, and 
may be expressed either in prose or poetry. Poetry is the practical 
expressed in rhythmical language. he poet projects into his work 
his individuality, his nationality, and his time; he is also a prophet 
and ahead of his time. From this standpoint the author treats of 
the form of poetry, the erurre, and the evolution of poetry. 


A Winter Picnic. By J. and E. E. Dickinson and S. E. 

Dowd. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Private correspondence is apt to have a freedom and liveliness 
which more formal writing does ae potee Letters by women 
are noted especially for their ease grace, so much so, indeed, 
that it has been maintained that a clever woman is the ideal letter 
writer. In this book the correspondence style is put to its legiti- 
mate use in the description of a ten weeks’ sojourn at. Nassau. 
Four picnickers make the novel decision that housekeeping in the 
tropics would be not only practicable but more enjoyable than hotel 
life, and after some tiresome house-hunting fiod a “* delightful little 
dwelling of stone’’ enclosed by jalousies. Their account of house- 
keeping is amusing. They find that Nassan is ‘ the land of easy- 
going, of procrastination, of shiftlessness,’’ but it is also a place of 
quiet, ease, and equable weather. Furnishing is rather difficult, 
since all furniture is ordered and not sold rows made; but a sim- 
plicity of furniture has its advan The market is rather un- 
satisfactory as to meats, and everything is sold in small quantities, 
Fish, however, is abundant and cheap, and fruit of many varieties 


thoroughly, go shopping and study negro character. Of the eleven 
thousand people who live in Nassau, f ‘ = 
that it can be seen opportunities for making acquaintances 
negroes are numerous. The picnickers had thorough enjoyment o 

their winter, because it brought strength to the invalid of the party 
and gave chance for observation of novel sights. The book isa 
collection of bright home letters. 


Tue Srrance Apventures or A Hovse-noat. By 
William Black. r & Bros., publishers. 3 
If one looks for Mr. William Black’s best work in The Strange 
Adventures of a House- Boat, he will be surprised that that author 
has failed so completely in producing anything substantial ; but if 
ight, summer romance with much gaiety of 


Decidedly the best part of the book is its description of the scenery 
and its historical suggestions. One might make the objection that 
London drawing-room society has not a fit place on a house-boat. 
There is much gay talk with plenty of banjo music; there are the 
conventional methods of match-making with the usual results. The 
heroine is a certain Mies Peggy, an American girl who has been in- 
vited asa guest by the boat owner and his wife. She is chosen because 
she is pretty and wise and ‘‘ sup to have no mental or moral 
attributes whatsoever.” It is discovered that she is very lively and 
able to give much amusement to herself and to the party. She 
talks like an English girl, but she is never permitted to forget that 
she is an American, and she finally complicates or settles inter- 
national matters by choosing a Scotchman from her various adorers. 
On reading the book one wonders how the author could have accom- 
plished such a full amount of light gossip without the foundation of 
any serious purpose. The book is fully illustrated. 


ProcressiveE Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
Prepared for the Use of Public Schools. Fifth Book. By Geo. 
B. Loomis. NewYork : Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 246 pp., 8}x6}. 
This volume, No. 5 of the lessons, completes the series, furnishing 

a complete course in school music, very much after the general plan 

of a series of school reading books, though with a much more scien- 

tific basis for gradation than usually appears in a reading-book 
series, This author thinks, and shows his faith by his works, that 
music should be taught as a science in all our public schools by the 
regular teachers, and that it may thus be successfully taught if in 
their normal preparation teachers have had the subject presented 
to them in accordance with the principles which obtain in teaching 
other sciences. He thinks that the gift of song is as universal and 
as capable of development as the power to speak correctly or com- 
pute accurately, under equally advantageous circumstances. 
It is a great advantage to have in one set of books the best of 
with first-class music adapted to every year of a child’s 
school life. If this series of books does not break up rote singing 
it will be the fault of the teaching and not of the author. Here, 
for instance, are 250 songs adapted to high schools, and when we 
say adapted we mean so skillfully prepared as to be a success in 
schools where the boys are few, timid, or with voices changing. 

The power of the song is in the soprano and alto, with no tenor 

but a simple bass that never runs too low. It must not be thought 

from this that there is lack of range in the character or difficulty 
of the selection for there is all the more‘opportunity for ingenuity 
in furnishing progressive music within this range. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. 431 pp. Price, $1. 

We have so few novels founded on American history that Mrs. 
Barr’s book is twice valued,—for its subject, the struggle for free- 
dom in Texas, and for the vivid and interesting manner in which 
she has put her story before its readers. The central figures are 
Dr. Worth (an American who married a Spaniard and settled in 
San Antonio) and his family,—two sons and two daughters. The 
three older children having been educated in New York are true 
Americans, and the youngest girl’s lover fights with Houston; so 
all are united in the cause of freedom with the exception of the 
Spanish wife and mother. who is greatly influenced by her maid 
and her father confessor. The title of the book,—Remember the 
Alamo,—was the battle cry of the Americans in the decisive battle 
which resulted in their victory over the Mexicans, and refers to the 
massacre of the Americans by Santa Anna in San Antonio. The 
splendid bravery and humanity of Houston and his followers as 
contrasted with the savage ferocity of the Mexicans is brilliantly 
sketched, and the book as a whole is decidedly the best work of Mre, 
Barr’s we have seen. It must inspire a thrill of patriotism and a 
desire to know his country better in every American reader. Sold 
by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


A War-Time Woornc. By Captain Charles King, U. S. 
A. NewYork: Harper& Bros, 195 pp.,74x5. Price, $1.00. 
Captain King writes a spirited, military story, and though his 

plots often give the impression of improbability, their warlike setting 

is always correct and well arranged. Most of the action is carried 
on in camp, and the time selected is that in which Stuart jumped 
the Potomac at Williamsport and swung around McClellan’s right. 

A bit of humor at the opening is brighter than the serious narrative 

of description which follows. Pretty Bessie Warren, as secretary of 

a ‘‘ Soldiers’ Aid Society,’’ sends ‘‘ havelocks’’ and other more 

useful articles to the boys in front and receives in return a photo- 

graph which acts as the beginning of a sentimental correspondence. 

he “‘ plot”’ is very thick after this, and much mystery makes it 
difficult to unravel. There is the brave, heroic officer and his rival, 
in love as well as in war. The ap ce of a genuine villain in 
fiction is rather enjoyable, after much “‘ realistic ”’ fiction in which 
none of the c are either very good or very bad. One of 
the best touches in the book is the pathetic death scene of the man 
who has caused all the trouble. 


Tar Tarisr History of tae Unirep Srares. By F. 

W. Taussig ¥y4 D. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 269 

Psi 25. 

Br. aussig has probably made as thorough a study of the tari 
system of the United States as any man in the a al, pd yw 
given the public the advantages of his researches. His introductory 
chapter shows the work to be really a special pleading in favor of 
free trade. The book will be hailed with delight by those who are 
anxious to find anything that furnishes argument for this cause. 
Our own impression from a study of the book is that it is really a 
masterly compilation of facts and res, proving not only the ad- 
vantage, but almost the necessity, for a protective tariff. ‘The only 


ably be used to intensify the facts as an argument for a protective 
tariff. 
Tur Deriirions or Evorrp. With Explanations and 
Exercises. By R. Webb, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge> 
London: George Bell & Sons, Covent Garden. Boston: Willard 
Small. 74¢x5, cloth, 47 pp. 
If some one would invent a fresh ion meaning “ mu/tum 
in parvo”? it would be a blessing to the reviewer of such a gem as 
this which presents in o all 
i ing Euclid. e difficulty wi uclid is in 
sary to success in teaching Kuelt 


a hich it is 
when the only difficult was in the lack 
of tact and skill in teaching the definitions which the pupil repeats 


like a parrot. If we mistake not this little book will prove of great 
benefit to many schools. 

TaLKs oN PsycHoLoGy APPLIED TO TEACHING. For 
Teachers and Normal Institutes. By A. L. Welch, LL. D., ex- 
President of lowa Agricultural Cas ag New York and Chicago : 

. L. Kell & Co. Price, 50 cents. Sy 

7 Lape | to learn the ins and outs of psychology it will not 
be the fault of publishers or authors, There is a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of trying to teach psychology in such 
a brief space, but Professor Welch here produces a thoroughly 
sensible little helpmeet for the teacher. The typographical arrange- 
ment and the directness of style make it easy to appreciate and 
retain the points thus concisely made. 


A Forrnicut or Forty. By Maurice Thompson. John 
B. Alden, publisher. 

An imagined sojourn of a group of famous literary people upon 
the top of a mountain in the Cumberland range results in many 
clever squibs and humorous situations. As an advertising scheme, 
the turning of Hotel Helicon into a free abode for literature, failed ; 
but as an opportunity for bright talk and jokes it was eminently 
successful. Mr. Thompson has a grudge against publishers which 
has a ludicrous termination. The book reflects modern American 
literature in a frank and open manner. 


Ecements or Composirion AND Ruetoric. By Vir- 
ginia Waddy. Richmond, Va. : Everett Waddy. 391 pp. Th x5. 
This work has been prepared with special reference to making it 
at once sufficiently elementary for the lower grades of the high 
school and comprehensive enough to give a fair knowledge of the 
principles and graces of rhetoric. It is introdaced by so much of 
the higher phase of grammar as is necessary to pave the way for a 
close appreciation of the discussion in rhetorical matters. 


My Marcu Maxine is the title of the latest 
issue in Cassell’s ‘‘ Rainbow Series’’; price, 25 cta. 


Mrs. Saran K. Borron, in her volume entitled Some 
Successful Women, tells the life-story of such women as Mrs. Alice 
Freeman-Palmer, Marion Harland, and Juliet Corson. 


No. 41 or Trcknor’s “ Paper Series,” A Mexican 
Girl, is worthy of a place in a series of books like Guenn, Silas 
Lapham, and The Story of Margaret Kent; price, 50 cts. 


THE ScriBNERS are soon to bring together in a uniform 
edition C. F. Holder’s books of nature, Marvels of Animal Life, 
Living Lights, and The Ivory King, the whole to be issued under 
the general title, ‘‘ Marvels of Animal Life Series.’’ 


Cuartes E. Merritt & Co. announce that they have 
purchased the publishing rights, stereotype plates and stock of 
‘* La France,” the new French reader, written by Prof. A. de 
pment, and heretofore published by the Writers’ Publishing 
Jompany. 


G. P. Purnam's Sons have issued those charming 
fairy tales, Undine and Sintram and His Companions, in their 
‘Knickerbocker Nugget Series.’’ These little volumes are 
among the very daintiest that come to our desk, and are a fit set- 
ting for the classics they contain. 


Juun B. Atpen, New York, has issued Vol. VII. 
(Calvin-Cervantes) of his Manifold Encyclopedia. The editorial 
work of this series is in careful hands, and the mechanical work, 
paper, printing, and binding are all that can be wished; the form 
is convenient and the price 40 cts. a volume. 


Buancue Howarp's novel of Aulnay Tower 
appears in paper form, published by Ticknor & Co., making the 
thirteenth edition of the work, Few young authors have made a 
success which seems to possess such qualities of permanence as Miss 
Howard. Her sincerity and excellent literary manner mark her 
work as worth attention, and her dramatic ability and vigor hold 
the interest. The novel of Aulnay Tower is not the most distin- 
guished of her works, but its story is interesting, 


Tue English-German Model Letter Writer and’ Book- 
keeper is the latest guide to epistolary work, and gives many models 
for letters af friendship, condolence, farewell, courtship, advice, 
ete., instruction in bookkeeping and the drawing up of business 
forms, rules for punctuation, use of capital letters, and the great 
variety of other matter usually found in books of this description, 
the distinguishing feature of this work being that the pages are 
printed, alternately, in English and in German, giving instruction 
in both languages. Dr. Jacob Mayer is the editor of the work, 
and I, Kohler, 911 Arch St., Philadelphia, the publisher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harper’s First and Second Reader. New York: Harper Bros 
A Marriage of Shadows and Othe ; b argare’ ; 
stem ; 
York: Taner om Records (No, 1); by J. D. Bartley. New 
© New Model First Reader. Chicago: 6 
and Ends; or, Gleanings from Bee by 0. H. 
heeler; price, $1.25. Boston: Congregational 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. 
papinbow Calendar; by Kate Sanborn; price, 50 cents.—The Dead 
Boston: re ts Dr mer Boy; by H M. Kieffer; price, $1.50. 
adings from Washington Irving; price — Presi- 
1837 ; wit Annotat Bowker: peice, 25 
as pe J resident’s Message: illustrated by Nast: price, 25 
$ ~——The Federalist; reprinted from the original text by Alexan- 
Hawilton ; edited Ww. Cabot Lodge; price, $2.00.—Ali 
Boston; C. H. Kilborn. Sant 
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SCHOOL BOYS. 


BY A NERVOUS WOMAN, 


The boys have come back to their schools, 
Ah, me! 

To violate grammar and rules, 

The lawless joke thy gri 

The clinging wax, and the qual pin, 

The the whispered din, 

me 


The Seneeiiet on the outer walls, 
see : 
And the ceiling stuecoed with paper balls, 
Ah me! 


The shuffling feet on the gritty floor, 

The inky face at the classroom door, 

The sudden ov and the muffled roar, 
me! 


The a and the answer low, 


, me! 
The ‘‘I fargot,’’ and the ‘‘ I dunno,”’ 
Just see! 
‘* N four tums seven is twenty-nine ;”’ 
** Rome is a town on the river Rhine ;’’ 


‘George is a verb n’ agrees with wine,”’ 
Ah, me! 


Grimace and giggle, grin and wink, 
ar me! 
Buzz and whisper,—who can think! 
h, me! 
_ Wouldn’t it be a better rule, 
To let the boy grow up a fool 
Rather than send him back to school 
And me! 


PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 
ANNUAL County InstiruTES.—CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS. 
—Tne PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER ScHOOL OF METHODS. 

The annual county institntes of the state are being held consid- 
erably earlier this season than usual. This is a movement in the 
right direction. If the great army of teachers are to apply the in- 
straction given at these institutes they can best do so at the begin- 
ning and not at the close of the school term. 

The first institute of the season was held by City Superintend- 
ent Snyder at Reading, Sept. 3, 4,5, 6, and 7. Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer lectared on ‘‘ The Science of Education’’ and ‘‘ Manual 
Training.’”’ Dr. Edward Brooks gave his eminently fitting lecture 
on ‘*The Ideal Teacher.’’ Misses Lelia E. Patridge, Mary A. Spear, 
and Mathilde E. Coffin, were the leading instructors. The second 
institute of the season was that of Westmoreland County, held at 
Greensburg by Supt. George H. Hugas, Sept. 10, 11, 12, 15, and 
14, Miss Lelia E. Patridge and Prof. Alex. E. Frye were the 
principal instructors. During the month of October the annual in- 
stitates of Adams, Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Lebanon, McKean, 
Mifflin, Montgomery, Potter, and Wayne Counties will be held. 

An unusually large number of changes have been made in the teach- 
ing forces of Pennsylvania since my last letter. Many of the older 
teachers have been called to other professions and some have re- 
ceived promotions.——Prof. L. E. M’Ginness, who succeeded in 
establishing the schools of Steelton on a solid working basis, was 
recently elected superintendent of the schools of that borough. 
The selection is a good one.——James W. Hayman, a prominent 
Luzerne County teacher, has associated himself with Prof. George 
W. Twitmyer in the Honesdale High School.——Mr. J. H. Mich- 
ener, superintendent of the schools at Ashland, has resigned his 
position to accept a ward-principalship in Philadelphia. By this 
change Ashland sustains a great loss. ——Miss Anna Buckbee, for 
six years superintendent of the schools of Potter County, takes 
charge of a grammar school at Berwick.——Mr. Edward I. Wolfe 
succeeds W. H. Putnam as professor of grammar and rhetoric at 
Wyoming Seminary.——-Prof. Rufus B. Howland, after a year’s 
rest, returns to the same institution to take charge of his old post, 
—the department of mathematics. ——Prof. A. H. Berlin, after a 
long and successful experience in Pennsylvania, has resigned the 
principalship of the Montrose High School to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Wilmington, Del. He was succeeded by Prof. Benton E, 
James, ex-superintendent of the schools of Susquehanna County. 
——Miss Jennie Darlington, assistant principal of the training de- 
partment of the State Normal School at Millersville, takes charge 
of the training school at New Britain, Conn. Miss Sarah H. But- 
ler, of Cook County, Ill., takes the position at Millersville.——The 
principalship of the training school at Reading was offered to Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, but she declined it. The same position was 
offered Miss Patridge two years ago when the school was opened, 
but then as now she was compelled to decline in order to fill her 
engagements as an institute lecturer. Miss Sarah M. Row, of 
Winona, Minn., a graduate of the Oswego Normal School, has ac- 
cepted the position. 

Prof. Henry E. Chapin takes charge of the department of natural 
sciences at the Bloomsburg Normal School.—D. B. Brunner, for 


date for congressional honors.——Mrs. H. E. Monroe, a lady of 
broad culture and large experience as school teacher and superin- 
tendent, will give stereoptic lectures before several of the teachers’ 
institutes. ——A fine new school building was recently dedicated at 
Braddock. Deputy State Supt. Stewart was present, and delivered 
a good address to the large number of citizens assembled. The 
Philddelphia high school is yet without a principal. Dr. Edward 
Brooks was offered five thousand dollars a year to accept it, but de- 
clined the offer.——Deputy State Supt. Houck represented the 
common school interests of our commonwealth at the Interstate 
Granger's picnic, held at William’s Grove, with an admirable trib- 
ute to Pennsylvania’s public schools. 

Three hundred and forty teachers attended the Pennsylvania 
Summer School of Methods, which held its sessions at Scranton and 
Sehuylkill Haven. Miss Lelia E. Patridge was principal of the 
school, and to her reputation and ability its success is to be attrib- 
uted. The best teaching talent in the state was represented among 
the pupils, including county, city, and borough superintendents, 
high and grammar school principals, kindergartners, and primary 
teachers. The work of the school was strictly pedagogical. Miss 
Patridge was president of the school and gave instruction in peda- 
gogics, language, reading, and literature; Will S. Monroe was sec- 
retary aod treasurer, and had charge of the business department of 
the school; Miss Nette Rousseau, of Washington, Iowa, gave in- 
struction in methods of teaching natural science, number and form, 
and geography and sand molding; Miss Loise M. Foskette, of 
Chicago, had charge of the technical department ; Miss Georgia M. 
Glines, of Quincy, Mass., was principal of the model school; and 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet gave a series of lectures on psychology. 
Dr. Nathan C, Schaeffer gave a lecture on the ‘‘ Schools of the 
Jesuits,"’ and Supt. James M. Coughlin lectured on ‘‘ Manual 
Training.”” The instruction was varied, and admirably adapted to 
the wants of progressive teachers. Resolutions highly compli- 
mentary to the instructors were passed at both sessions, and a vig- 
orous effort is being made to induce the management to hold next 


summer’s sessions at Scranton and Schuylkill Haven. The board 
of education at Bellefonte are doing all in their power to bring the 
school to their town, and Altoona, Allegheny, and Norristown are 
each making an effort to have Miss Partridge and her instructors 
hold the sammer school in their cities. The value of such a school 
is patent, and live superintendents and school boards are anxious to 
give their teachers every opportunity ible for professional cult- 
ure. When it was announced that Miss Patridge would conduct 
such a school, none doubted her success; but few realized that it 
would be possible, for the first season at least, to assume such won- 
derful proportions. Now that the school is thoroughly established, 
the sessions next summer promise to be even larger and more rep- 
resentative than those just held at Scranton and Schuylkill Haven. 
WILL S. Monrog, 


EDUCATION IN CAPE BRETON. 


Having spent some time in Cape Breton during the past vacation 
my attention was naturally attracted to school matters there, some 
of which may be of interest to readers of the JOURNAL. 

The teachers of Cape Breton are divided into four classes, de- 
termined by biennial examinations of candidates, at Baddeck or 
some other central place in the respective counties. Licenses of 
four grades are issued, namely A, B, C, and D. A teacher hold- 
ing a Grade A license is entitled to teach in a county academy of 
which there are four in Cape Breton, one for each county, and the 
government grant to such a teacher is $600 per annum. A Grade 
B license carries with it a grant of $120, Grade C $90, and Grade 
D $60 per annum; these licenses being given to common school 
teachers. 

The average annual salary of men teachers of Grades A and B 
together, for 1887, was $452 in Victoria County where I spent my 
time; Grade C $214, Grade D $162. The average annual salary 
of women teachers of Grade B $280, Grade C $208, Grade D $140, 
These salaries are apparently small, but they seem to increase 
when we consider that board in Cape Breton is about $2.50 a week, 
and other things in proportion. 

There are two school inspectors, each inspector examining and 
reporting in print on the schools in two counties.* These inspect- 
ors find the same obstacles to progress that supervisors and super- 
intendents in the states find. One reports as follows: “‘ I regret 
to say that the usefulness of even our best teachers is often im- 
paired by the fact that they are confronted iu the discharge of their 
duties with false notions and standards inherited from a former 
system, and that parents, in too many cases, are not slow to com- 
mend or censure the teacher, according as he does or does not fol- 
low the particular methods, however absurd, that prevailed in their 
school days.’’ Another says: ‘“‘In this district the ‘ Lessons on 
Nature’ are perhaps, more generally neglected than any other part 
of the prescribed work. Unfortunately it is becoming fashionable 
among those who should know better, to condemn what th ey term 
‘a multiplicity of subjects for young children.’ Asa matter of 
fact, I have not observed any superiority of attainment in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, among those pupils who have been taught 
these subjects to the exclusion of all others. On the contrary, 


*One inspector states that he traveled 2,400 miles to visit his 


the greatest proficiency in these branches is invariably found in 
those schools where all the subjects of the course receive their due 
share of attention.” 

The last statement is especially applicable to Pictou Academy, of 
which another inspector in speaking of the ‘‘ county academies,” 
says: “Two only,—those at Pictou and Halifax,—fulfill the con- 
ditions necessary to secure the maximum grant provided by law. 
(It must be remembered that Cape Breton is a part of the province 
of Nova Scotia) The former of these institutions, with its full 
staff of competent instructors and excellent equipment of educa- 
tional appliances,—library, laboratory, scientific collections, ete.,— 
continues to show an output of results second in quantity and qual- 
ity to that of few, if any, of the high schools of the Dominion,’’ 
This school had a larger enrollment of pupils (292) for the year 
1886-87 than any other academy in the Provinces, and is especially 
noted for the scientific instruction given, and as the school from 
which was graduated Sir William Dawson, president of McGill 
College, Montreal. 

The schools ef Cape Breton were opened August 13, after a va- 
cation of six weeks. 

The school at Englishtown is a fair sample of the schools in gen- 
eral. Most of the pupils were barefooted, and made about the 
same appearance as country school children in the States. Beside 
the common branches, algebra to quadraties, three books of geom- 
etry and elementary botany are studied, one or two pupils forming 
a class. The teacher, a bright young man of twenty, holding a 
B license, explained the ‘‘ sums’’ in arithmetic clearly, the pupils 
showing but little comprehension of the subject under considera- 
tion. Whispering was general, but {quently checked by a quiet 
reprimand from the teacher. Apparently but two wall maps, one 
of England and another of the world, were used. The desks, 
hacked and broken, were ranged on two sides of the room facing 
the teacher’s high desk, the largest part of the floor being reserved 
for the stove, and the pupils reciting in line. In such schools 
pupils are fitted for the county academy, where not a few of the 
teachers receive their scholastic training, although many attend the 
excellent normal school at Truro, N. S., which last year had an 
enrollment of 176 pupils, 82 of whom received diplomas of the first 
or second class. 

A model school for observation and practice in teaching has been 
added to the normal school. It has two departments, and includes 
three years’ work in the normal school building, a fine, imposing, 
commodious, and stylish brick structure, with spacious grounds. 

Although the Gaelic language is not taught in the schools, no 
consideration of educational affairs in Cape Breton would be com- 
plete in any sense without referring to that language which is the 
language of the households along the North Shore for forty miles, 
not to speak of the Whycokomah region, where it is used con- 
stantly. The children do not speak the Gaelic language until they 
come to the adult age, yet they understand it quickly enough, es- 
pecially when the mothers scold them. It is said to be dying out, 
but no one would imagine it to take a ride on the mail carriage 
from Englishtown to Ingonish, a distance of thirty-six miles. The 
mail carrier stops and talks Gaelic with every man, woman, and 
child whom he meets or overtakes on the road. 

Every one seems to have time to talk Gaelic, even if he has to 
wait for thoughts, as is often done; whereas, to talk English would 


give a man a hurried feeling, a sense of something to do. Gaelic 
smacks of sociability, English of business. Nevertheless Gaelic 
seems to slip off from the tongue more easily than English. How 
the women will trip it! Three of them will talk at the same time 
and apparently take in the gist of the entire conversation. The 
variation in the pitch of the voice of an excited speaker is also re- 
markable, seeming to start with high G, descend two octaves, and 
ending in an almost inaudible ramble. Some of the women’s voices 
seem to have the bass quality of a man’s voice. i 

The Gaelic is a difficult language to pronounce, the French u and 
the German umbant and ich being feeble obstacles in comparison, 
With those sounds the Cape Bretoner has no trouble, as I have 
tested the matter, there being many guttural sounds in the Gaelic ; 
as ach, the word for but. Nearly every family has the Bible and a 
psalm-book printed in Gaelic, and in every issue of the Island Re- 
porter, the only newspaper printed on the island, there is a contri- 
bution printed in Gaelic. That same Reporter is one of the most 
important, if not the very foremost of the educational factors on the 


‘island; and its circulation extends to Boston, where many Cape 


Bretoners are going for employment and residence. 

There are two common ways of pronouncing the word Gaelic, and 
in either case every syllable is pronounced with the accent on the 
first, the only difference being in the sound given to the a, being in 
one case short, Gd’-el-ic, and in the other broad, as in father. 

Some studies receive but little attention. Seven-eighths of the 
pupils throughout the province sing by rote. Here is a good field 
for some enterprising publisher of music. One ninth of all the 
pupils who study language have regular instruction in composition. 

early twice as many study grammar as composition. : The par- 
amount importance of composition as a means of giving instruction 
in language and grammar seems to be unappreciated. Lessons in 
nature have recently been placed on the list of required studies. 

Other important educational factors are the Summer School of 
Science, held at Wolfville and Pictou, N. S., and the Educational 
Review, edited by Principal McKay of Pictou Academy, Principal 
Anderson of P. E. I. College, and Principal G. U. Hay of St. 


schools. 


John, N. B. H. L, CLAPP. 


FALL TERM, 


Waterville, Portland, Maine; Paw 


MEIKLEJOHN’S GRAMMAR and LITERAT 
TH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicagos 


Willimantic, Conn. ; Rutland, Vt. 


D. C. HEA 


1888. 


tucket, R. 1.; Meriden, Conn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Galveston, 
URE have been taken at Lynn, Salem, Worcester, Fall River; Meriden, 


The latest adoptions of HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
include such places as Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Fall River, Malden ; 


Texas. 


Po six years superintendent of the schools of Berks County, is a candi 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
The Indianapolis High School will start a man- 
ual training department the coming year. 


The county institutes of the state are reported to of 


have been unusually interesting this year. 
The public schoals in the different cities of the 
state opened very generally on the first Monday in 


Septembar. The coun 
later, from the middle of the month to the first of 
October. 


Terre Haute held a city teachers’ institute dur- 
ing the first week of September, which was at- 
tended by all of the public school teachers. Pro- 
fessor Boone, of the State University, and Profes- 
sor Humke, of the State Normal, did most of the 
work. 

Hon. H. M. La Follette has been recommended 
by the Republicans for superintendent of public in- 
struction. The candidates are now all in the field, 
and are good, strong men. 

The State Normal School, Terre Haute, opens 


arga 
training school in the State Normal last year, has 
accepted the department of methods of teaching at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

M. D. Avery will have charge of the Zionsville 
public schools the 

Miss Anna Krout has been elected to the chair 
of music in the Danville Normal School. 

Prof. C. S. Brown, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been elected superintendent of the Rose Polytech- 
nic shops, in place of Professor Cobb resigned. 

Prof. J. M. Duncan is to be the new president 
of Coates College. He comes highly recom- 
mended. 


Prof. L. 8. Thompson, of Pardue University, 
has resigned from the art and industrial depart- 
ment of that institution. Prof. Ernest Knauffe, 
from Princeton, has been chosen to fill the vacancy. 

The prospects for the ‘‘ Children’s Reading 
Circle’’ for the coming year are very bright. 

The High School Section of the State Associa- 
tion will have competitive papers read again this 
year, similar in character to those of the last 


MISSOURL, 


Prof. N. B. Henry, formerly of Cape Girar- 
deau State Normal School, late of North Carolina 
oe has accepted a position in Pueblo, 

0. 

Superintendent Allen, of North Springfield, has 
charge of the West Plains public schools. 

The enrollment in the St. Louis public schools 
is 540 greater than in Sept. 1887. 

The schools throughout the state opened Sept. 


schools will begin a little sity, has been elected professor of biol 


VIRGINIA, 


Prof. W. C. Marshall, for the past four years 
associate principal and instructor of mathematics 


and French in the Onancock Academy, has accepted 


a similar position in the Episcopal Female Sem- 
inary at Winchester. Prof. Claudius N. Wyant, 
kingham County, a distinguished graduate 
of the University of Virginia, succeeds Mr. 
Marshall in the Academy. : 

Prof. Albert H. Tuttle, of the Ohio State vie far 
and sci- 
entific agriculture in the University of Virginia. 
He is a native of Ohio, having been born in Dummit 
County in 1844. He was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania University, and su uently worked 
as a graduate student in the biologi labora- 
tories of Harvard University and Johns Hopkins 
University, and studied in some of the most famous 
schools of Europe. In 1870 he went to Harvard, 
and soon thereafter was — instructor in 
microscopy in the Harvard Museum of Zodlogy, 
under the illustrious Agassiz, where he remained 
till 1872. Spending two years in Europe, he re- 
turned to accept the chair of zodlogy and —_-. 
ative anatomy in the Ohio State University, which 
position he held till his recent resignation to ac- 
cept the chair of bio in the University of Vir- 
ginia. His scientific labors have resulted in a 
number of papers on biological and educational 
subjects that have won him much fame in America 
and Europe. 


WYOMING, 


Mr. Lo conducted the Converse County In- 
stitute Sept. 3-10.——The Albany County Insti- 
tute convened Aug. 29.——Prof. Geo. W. Davis, 
of Laramie, has been succeeded by Professor Lee 
of Wisconsin ——The Fremont County Institute 
will be held Sept. 24, conducted by J. T. Norton, 
assisted by J. A. Williamson.——Prof. J. Allen, 
of Bridgeton, N. J., takes charge of the music de- 
in the Cheyenne schools. ——Miss Alice 

ussell teaches at Lander, Fremont County, and 
Miss Cushman at Hartville, the new mining town. 
— Prof. E. E. Miller has been elected principal 
at Rawlins. ——Professor Blozer is now an insur- 
ance agent at Salt Lake ——The schools of Chey- 
enne opened Sept. 3 with an increased enrollment. 
Cora MeDonald, Laura Palmer, and Lizzie Dyckes 
are the new teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, opened 
Tuesday, Sept. 18, with an increase of boarders 
over last year. Its friends willbe glad to learn of 
its continued prosperity. The larger part of a 
fund of $10,000 is already secured for its use. 

— Josiah Bartlett, of Providence, R. I., has 
been elected master of the Lisbon High School. 

— The Manchester High School numbers 180 


pupils. 
3. This is a great day to begin building bulwarks |?" Miss Susie Lane, of the class of ’91, Smith 


against the monster ignorance. 

Eugene T. McNeeley, a graduate of the Missouri 
University, has been elected to fill the professor- 
ship of natural science at the southeast State Nor- 
mal School, made vacant by the resignation of 
Frank Prenyer. 

Farmington. J. Us 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru, 


College, has been elected assistant in the Farm- 
ington High School. 


— Mr. Charles H. Clark, Bowdoin ’76, r tly 


le 
t have been issued in August, so the peop’ 
mene pha had its guidance in choosing oom: 
tatives. However, good men have dou ess 
been chosen who will guard Vermont's educa. 
i interests. 
The: fall term of our schools opens 
nsive changes than for many years. A. 
Ht. Pease, of St. — goes to Northampton, 
Mass., as superintendent 0 
Backer and Smith, his assistants, have both re- 
signed, the former to take a position in anaes 
City. They are succeeded by Franklin 4H. 
Dewart, Misses Margaret Hill, and Ethel Rawson. 
C. D. Mead, for fourteen years principal of the 
Middlebury School, retires, and is followed by 
Prin. J. A. Wheeler, of Rhode Island. A. @ 
Ferrin, late principal of Keeeeville (N. Y.) schools, 
has been elected to the charge of Burr aud Barton 
Seminary at Manchester; Ellsworth Johnson suc- 
ceeds Ralph Hayes at Springfield, and O. F. Davis 
retires from the Bellows Falis High School. 

— Among the senators elected at the late elec- 
tion, and a possible candidate for chairman of the 
educational committee in the Senate, is C. A. 
Bunker, principal of Peacham Academy. 

— The executive committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association is hard at work —_— its pro- 
and procuring speakers for the next conven- 
mage 9 it wow to hold about the middle of 
October instead of in January, as formerly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Franklin M. Burroughs of the Worcester High 


School to a position in the Buffalo High School. 
It should have read Frank W. Barrows. 


f schools, and Misses| 9 


— In a recent issue we spoke of the election of 


ified for the work to which he has been called, 
his experience in Meadville, Pa., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, having been such as to train and develop 
those qualities so essential to the truest success, 
Marlboro is certainly to be congratulated on se- 
curing a man so well fitted. 
—The N. E. Association of School Superin- 
tendents will hold a meeting in Boston, November 
Further announcements will be made in a later 
issue. 

CONNECTICUT. 
— Miss Helen Greenwood is master of he 
Peterboro High School. 
— The Southington High School continues under 
the direction of Prin. Fred. Whittlesey.  isses 
Donovan, in the first district, and Shields ix the 
Beecher Street School, have also been retaiued. 
— Miss Colvil of Hazardville has been succeeded 
by Miss Tryon of Enfield. Miss Simpson resumes 
her position in the Hazardville schools. 
Stamford.—Crowded schoolrooms are the order 
of the day. Several new rooms which the board 
has found it necessary to open will hardly accom- 
modate the largely increased attendance. The 
high school has moved 6 its new quarters on 
Franklin St., where the handsome, well-lighted 
building, just completed, better suits its growing 
wants. Several new teachers have been appointed ; 
viz., Miss Pile, at the Center School; Miss Web- 
ster, as assistant in the high school; and Mr. 
Caspar Isham, as prineipal’ of the Elm street 
School. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS NEW ENERGY TO THE BRAIN, 


— The schools of Brockton opened Tuesday, the| giving the feeling and sense of increased iatellect- 


been a teacher in this city since September, 1885, 


absence during the present term. Mr. Wm. 


more promising condition. 


4th. Mr. John I. Rackliffe, principal of the 
Huntington School, who has been absent, owing to 
sickness, since March, returned to his work in 
good health. Miss Lillian C. Roberts, who bas 


resigned in July to accept a situation in Washing- ary, is more freq ently seen on the primary 
ton. Miss Annie L. Kendall, of the Perkins| . 
School, who was absent on account of sickness) teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
during May and June, has now asked for leave of | edition of this popular work has just been published, 
H. | which sells at the old price of 30 cts. 
Hobbs, principal of the Perkins School, returned| THE INTERSTATE 
from England, where he spent his vacation in 
— seeing. The pupils and teachers, one and 
all, seem to have had a good vacation, and are 
ready for work. The schools were never in a 


ual power. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
teacher’s 


e than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 


Address 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


with three hundred and fifteen pupils. Prof. W. 
B. Graves will remain abroad till Christmas. 
Prof. D. Y. Comstock has returned from a year’s 


— The Phillips Academy at Andover opens] /MO7/7U/7E of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 250 BoyLston Street, Boston 


school. 


for admission 79 were received. 


of the high school, Andover, Mass., is working 
hard to open the new Sanborn Seminary at Kings- 
ton under favorable auspices. With abundance of 
money, an able corps of assistants, and a determin- 
ation to succeed, 
the institution a 


r. Clark will no doubt make 
wer for good in the state. 


— Mr. J. F. Peaslee goes from the chair of 


The State Normal began its fall term Sept. 5,— : 
over two hundred enrolled. Mr. A. H. VanVieet, | New London Academy to Fall 


of the class of ’84, assumed control of the depart- 


— Mr. L. M. Keniston is master of the Goffs- 


ment of chemistry and physics. Miss Anna K. | town High Schoo!. 


Strock, former teacher of drawing, goes to the 
Boston Art School for the pur 
work in ver aay Miss Sarah N. Butler, kinder- 
garten teacher, has 


— Miss Helen W. Poor, of Derry, has been 


of doing special | chosen an assistant in the Concord High School. 


— Miss Newell, a recent graduate from Bates 


accepted a position in one of | Cojjege, has been elected assistant in the Laconia 


the Pennsylvania state normals. Both these High School. 


teachers declined a re-election, much to the regret 
of students and fellow teachers of the Normal. 


— Mr, F. A. Whittemore of Bristol will be 


master of the Hyannis (Mass.) High School for 


Miss Strock’s place is being filled by Miss Pen- the comi 


- Smith, of the class of ’88. 


ng year. 
— Mr. L. H. W. French, of Andover, a grad- 


e following nominations have been made for yate of Dartmouth, has been unanimously elected 


state superintendent: State Supt. G. B. 
ene ; Supt. Marion Thrasher, of Edgar 
Democratic); Rey. Mr. Hilton, of Crete (Pro- 
hibitionist). 


Rev. Edward Thompson, DD., chancellor of ture which is to act on our sc 


ne, master of the Sandwich (Mass.) High School. 


VERMONT, 


study in Europe, and resumes the work in Latin. (very 
This school sent seventy- five boys last year|the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Sixtieth Annual 
direct to college, scientific school, and professional 


— The Bridgewater Normal School has organ- 
ized with an enrollment of 227. Of 96 applicants 


— Prof. H. R. Roth, who succeeds G. T. 
Fletcher in the superintendency of the Marlboro/ EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS comprise 
schools is a man of excellent parts, and well qual- 


near the Institute). Reference is made to 


Catalogue sent on application. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS in ASTRON- 


$85, SOLID. GOLD WATCH FREE! 


his sple gold, hunting-caseewatch, is now sold for 885 
at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately it cou) 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 
gate sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 

‘ON in each pocalley can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FASEEE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable in the world, You ask how is this wonderful 
offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to thod who call, a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 

old Watch and large line of valuable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costsbut & cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you’ do 
send your address at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
#85, HUNTING-CAsE WATCH and our la come 
lete Ine of valuable HOUSKHOLD SAMPLES. We pay qileupeus 
Bright, etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 287 Portland,Maine, / 


OMY, ART, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, 
ELOCUTION, FRENCH, GEOGRAPHY, 
GERMAN, HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE, MECHANICS, MENTAL 
SCIENCE,NATURAL SCIENCE, NAVAL 
SCIENCE, OBJECT TEACHING, PEDA- 
GOGY, PHONOGRAPHY, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, and MANY IMPORTANT 
WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Faull Educational Catalogues and Descriptive 

prospectus of The Story of the Nations, Script- 


ures for Home and School Reading, American 
Orations, etc., sent on application. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


— Our state election, Sept. 4, chose the legisla- 
hool question. No 


Bartley University, West Nebraska conference of short-sighted policy should be tolerated. Nothi 
the M. E. Church, was married July 7, to Miss | but a sincere treatment of the subject will ontiafs 
Ella M. Tarr, of Glendale, Cal. Mrs. Thompson the people of the state who are fully awake to 


has been a successful teacher in the University of their needs. 
pleted its report. It is to be regretted that it 


Southern California. 


— 


Our Commission has nearly com- 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


** You are striking at the root of the evil by showing how to teach, and by inspiring with your ex- 
ample, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons to begin on a new basis the work of 


instruction,’’— Pres. D. C. Gilman. 


‘I believe that the common methods of teaching languages, ancient or modern, to children and 
young persons, need to be profoundly changed, and changed in the direction of your ‘Natural 


Method.’ ’’— Pres. Chas. W. Eliot. 


HENESS-SAUVEUR is the rational 
and write a foreign tongue. I would call it the Nat 


way to lead the pupil to understand, speak, read, 
ural Method. In the hands of a spirited teacher 


it produces marvelous results, enabling the reader to think and express himself unconsciously in the 
new language he is acquiring, and to appreciate its genius and feel its niceties. 

“I think it can be carried out even in the largest classes; it is so good and simple that I hope it 
will be fairly tried by teachers of languages. I desire to say this because I was never convinced of 
its practicability and excellence myself until I tried it.’”"— Ferdinand Bécher, Professor of Modern 


Languages in Harvard College. 


(rRCULARS AND INTRODUCTION Prick SENT ON APPLICATION BY 


DR, L, SAUVEUR, 


Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Mass, 


Manual of 


FOR TH 


Wit 45 PLATES, REPRESENTING MORE 


1 Vol. 
There has been long needed a compact, man 


Schools, Art Students. 


By ALEXANDER MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


Crown S8vo. 


Af NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Mythology, 


and General Readers. 


THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
81.75. 


eable Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to 


the Art student and the general reader, and at the same time answer the purposes of a school text-book. 


in the British Museum, npon t 
a sale in the English editior 
The publishers feel that the great popularity of 


n retained, the endeavor havin 
fulness by lowering the price enou 


latter, while the cha 
Yale College. ipter upon Eastern thology 


a*e The above will be su 


copies for exami and terms of introd 


can edition has been reprinted from the latest Eng 
My 


THE CLEVELAND HERALD: “It has been acknowled 
wD: ed the best w the sub 
form, and as it embodies the results of the latest my- 
= = ~ gh ~~ ae general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard works.” 
? : “ Whether as a manual book Buse, oF 
for the general reader, the book will be found very valuable =i eee gab snia 


ied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
suction, 


This volume, which has been prepared by the Director of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
e basis of the works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker, has had so extensiv« 
n as to prove that it precisely — this want. 


the work in this country warrants them in issuing th: 


resent cheaper edition. The same type has been used as in former editions, and all the illustrations have 
been not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its use- 
to place it in the power of all teachers to 

ish edition, and contains all the illustrations of ot] 


sacopy. The Ameri- 


as been carefully revised by Prof. W. D. Whitney 0 


to be found 


Correspondence is solicited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 7435 Brendway, New 
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NOW READY : 


VENABLE’S 


INEW 


(TWO-BOOK SERIES), 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


HE constant aim in this Revised Series has been not only to provide the pupil with work thoroughly graded, so that 
each step is the sufficient training for the step that follows; but, also, to present the work in such variety as at 


once to maintain the interest of the pupil, and to render his judgment independent of the form. 


The series contains a greater number of concrete problems, oral and written, than any other series. 


The oral precede 


the written problems in each subject, and are as numerous as in most mental arithmetics, being given in Percentage and 


in Interest and their applications, as well as in the less advanced subjects. 


will be especially approved by teachers. 


It is believed that this feature of the book 


The two books of the series have been made to be consistent, the definitions and drill exercises of the one correspond- 


ing with those of the other. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. 


Ii2mo, 224 pages. 


An elementary treatise for primary classes. 

Part I. presents in a pleasing form so much of the Grube and 
other methods as is generally accepted by successful teachers. 

Part II. avoids the abstract and the theoretical, and presents thor- 
oughly well-graded examples and problems, illustrating the fundamental 
rules, federal money, common and decimal fractions, suitable for the 
work of the primary and intermediate, or lower grammar grades. 

Business forms and Percentage, with its applications, are briefly 
treated at the end of the book. 


Price, for examination or introduction, 40 cents. 


Each, however, is provided with business forms, etc., and is complete in itself. 


New Practical Arithmetic. 


A comprehensive handbook for more advanced classes. 

This is a book of problems, oral and written. The aim of the 
author has been to help the teacher by supplying for the pupil- grad- 
ed work that will not only command his interest, but that will con- 
stantly exercise his judgment. 

The necessary rules and definitions are presented. The object of 
the book is, however, not to multiply rules, bnt to unify them, and, 
by work, to train the pupil with a few underlying principles constantly 
in view, so that finally he can deduce his own rules. 


Price, for examination or introduction, 68 cents. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


German Simplified. 


Spanish Simplified. 


By AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, 


Corresponding Member of the Berlin naa “e the Study of Modern saganeets Author of “A Manual of the 


German 


guage ;” “Graded Exercises,” 


HESE books contain concise and Incid explanations of the principles of these languages, with numerous examples and 


exercises for use in the class-room. 
travel. 
espectfully solicited. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED, . 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED, . 


All persons interested are cordially invited to make themselves acquainted with these Manuals. 
Specimen copies sent, for the purpose of examination, on receipt of the introduction price : 


A complete course of instruction is provided for the purposes of reading, business, 


Correspondence 


$1.00. 
1.00. 


NIVERSITY }} PUBLISHING }} COMPANY, 


5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


19 Murray St., New York. 


‘ Send your address on a postal card for Full Descriptive Catalogue of our educational publications, Holmes’ 


-aders, Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc., before selecting a single new book for your classes. 


. 
| 
‘ 
| 
| I2mo, 384 pages. 
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45 CANAL 
Manufacturers and Importers 


INVALID 


Luxurious Specialties for the Invalid, Aged, Sick, Weak, or Infirm. 


FURNITURE, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


PAINE’S FURNITURE Co. 


STREET (South side of Boston & Maine Depot), BOSTON, MASs. 
, of Fine Furniture of every description. 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title, Author. Publisher. Price. 
Howling Wolf and his Trick Pony. . - Champney D Lothrop Co, Boston, $1 = 
Brownies and Bogies._ - - - - Guiney 1 
Chubby Ruff and Other Stori - - - Huntington Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Bos, 1 00 
Bertha Gordon. - - - - - Kingston 
A Marriage of Shadows. - - - - Velley J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 00 
Rainbow Calendar. - - - - - Sanborn Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
The Dead Doll. - - - - Vandergrift 1 50 
Recollections of a Drummer. - - - - Kieffer “ “ “ 1 50 
History and Constitution of the U.S. - - Rupert Ginn & Co, Boston, 75 
Selections. - - - - Ruskin 50 
Sermon Bible, Gen. toIl. Sam. - A C Armstrong & Son, N_Y, 1 50 
Aspects of Education. - - - . - Browning Indus Edueation Assoc, N Y, 20 
Life of Lafayette. - - . - - Farmer T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 50 
Famous American Statesmen. - Bolton 50 
The President’s Message, 1887. - ~ - GP Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 25 
Remember the Alamo. - - - - - Barr Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 1 00 
The Dragon of the North. - - 7 - Oswald E& JB Young & Co, Ny, 1 50 
Both Sides of the River. - - - Loundes os 1 50 
Brian Fitz-Count. - - - - Crake 1 00 
Origin of Floral Structures. - . . - Henslow D Appleton & Co, NY, 1 50 
South Dakota. - - - - : Child Baker & Taylor Co, N Y, 25 
Anesthetics. - - - Buxton P Blakiston & Co, Phila, 1 25 
Journey Down the Ohio. = - ~ - - Farman Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 75 
The President and His Cabinet. - - - Norton Cupples & Hurd, Boston, 50 
Breezie Langton. - - - - - Smart T $8 Denison, Chicago, 25 
Robert Helmont. - - - - - - Daudet G Routledge & Sons, NY, 5 00 
The Book of Psalms. - - - . Cheyne T Whittaker, N Y, 3 00 
Molly Bishop’s Family. - - - - Owen Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos, 1 00 
Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. - - Browning 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the second page, fourth column of THE 
JOURNAL of this week will be found the announce- 
ment of D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 
Warren Streets, New York City, of Bowser’s 
Mathematical Series of Textbooks for use in the 
higher institutions of learning. Edward A. Bow- 
ser, LL.D., Professor of Mathematies in Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., ranks among 
American scholars and teachers, as one of the 
foremost authors on mathematical subjects in this 
country. The two additional volumes, just pub- 
lished, A College Algebra and An Academic Alge- 
bra make the series now complete. These books 
are suited for common and high schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and scientific schools. They are 
carefully graded, and prepare the student for the 
more advanced mathematics. We advise all 
teachers of algebra to send and get these books, 
feeling assured that an examination of them will 
convince them of their great merits. The method 
of solving quadratic and other equations is a feat- 
ure of these admirable books, we wish to commend. 
For prices for introduction and for all further par- 
ticulars, address D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray 
Street, New York City. 


THe Home and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
managed by E. Miriam Coyriére, at 31 East 17th 
Street, New York City, has won for itself a posi- 
tion among the teachers’ agencies, of which its 
founder may well be proud. Mrs. C. has given 
up all other business, and now devotes all of her 
time to the agency. She confers with the teach- 
ers personally, studies their characters and tem- 
peraments, and becomes familiar with their adap- 
tation for special positions. In this way she is 
enabled to meet the wants of schools and educa- 
tional institutions, with the assurance of having 
her candidates successful. She advises her pat- 


rons to study the best methods of instruction, and | 7, 


keep step with the progress of education in this 
country, as well as in Europe. She calls their 
attention to books on ‘‘ Methods,’’ and often gives 
them practical lessons in instruction. This insures 
the school officers teachers who are thoughtful 
and interested in their work. For full particulars 
send for circular as above. 
THERE is no appliance about a schoolhouse of 
more practical importance than the hook for the 
clothes and hats of pupils. ‘‘The Best Hook,’’ 
advertised by the Warren Wardrobe Hook Co., 
175 Tremont Street, Boston, is an invention that 
will meet the demands of the school and home 
wardrobe. For hats, bonnets, and garments it is 
the best device we have ever seen. The price is 
very low, and its adoption would keep the cloth- 
ing of children from falling upon the floor, and 
also allow it to be well aired, Send for price list, 


and samples as per address. 

Ir you contemplate « visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written and accurate guide to the city,—128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 
Sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. Address: 
Advertising Department, Grand Union Hotel, 
New York. 


To every teacher and pupil interested in draw- 


ing, the advertisement of the Lamson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn, which appears in this 
issue of the JOURNAL for the first time, will be of 
special interest. The models are made from choice 
maple wood, beautifully executed, and sold at a 
low price. There are no more accurate or better 
finished models in the market. Send for cir- 
cular and samples as above. 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of Boston every Satu 
: Apply to EO. 


other day, in reply to the question from her 
teacher, *‘ What is notation ?’’ replied: ‘* Nota- 
tion is a Methodist.’’ 
notation is the method of writing numbers. 


—A school girl in the suburbs of Boston, the 


She had been taught to say 


— Hay Fever sufferers ought to know of its 
efficacy. Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to 
me as a preventive to Hay Fever. Have been 


THE BES 


HOOK 


SCHOOL 
HOUSES. 


The WARREN HAT anv COAT 
HOOK has many advantages. As shown 
by the illustration the lower arm of the 
hook, for outer garments, provides for the 
circulation of air during school hours, and 


the quick drying of any dampness. 


The middle prong, for the hat, is suffi- 


ciently long to hold the hat securely ai 


prevent its being knocked off onto the floor, and when the hook is placed in position 
gloves and mittens can be placed behind the upright prong. Send for Ill. Price List to 


WARREN WARDROBE HOOK CO., 


175 Tremont Street, Boston. 


using it since the 9th of August and have found it 
a specific for that much dreaded disease. For ten 
years I have been a great sufferer from August ‘th 
till frost, and have tried many alleged remedies, 
but Ely’s Cream Balm is the only preventive I 
have ever found.—F. B. Ainsworth, Publisher, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

— One day at the close of school I was calling 
the roll for merits and demerits. ‘‘ Lucy,’’ | 
said to a little girl jast before me, ‘‘ Have you 
spoken to-day without permission ?’’ ‘‘ Wunst,”’ 
answered Lucy shyly. ‘‘ Annie,’’ addressing the 
next child, ‘should Lucy have said ‘ wunst’ ?’’ 
Annie, eagerly: ‘‘ No, Ma’am.’’ ‘* What should 
she have said ?’’ Triumphantly: ‘‘ Twict!’’ 


— ‘* There is nothing you require of your agents 
but what is just and reasonable and strictly in 
accordance with business principles.’’ That’s 
the sort of testimony any house can be proud of, 
and it is the testimony of hundreds of men who 
are profitably employed by B. F. Johnson «& Co., 
Richmond, Va. Write for full particulars. 


A Boy’s Composition oN GirLs.—“ Girls 
are very stuck up and dignified in their manner 
and behaveyouror. They make fun of boys, and 
then turn round and love them. I don’t belave 
they ever killed a cat oranything. They look out 
every nite and say, ‘Oh, ain't the moon lovely!’ 
Thir is one thing I have not told, and that is they 
always ~~, their lessons bettern boys. — Public 
dah 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
teeth, little sufferer at once ; 
uces » quiet sleep by relieving the 
shill pain, and the little cherub ax 
‘* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


—If it takes a boy twenty-five minutes to cut 
three sticks of wood to get supper by, how long 
will it take him next morning to walk three miles 
to meet a circus coming to town ? 


— ‘* Thad a whale on toast,”’ was Tot’s version of 


what she ate at arecent party. Of course, they 
all quailed at her terrible appetite. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston. Mass., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE, 


Teachers sending for catal 
name their echoolss 


WANTED, 
In a first-class college in the West, a lady of cult 


@ prominent position, and teach Logic, Rhetor 
Composition, English Grammar, and 
0 date must a member of some evangelical 


ngregational church. Salary, $900 to $1000. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ure and successful experience in teaching, to om? 
c, 
istory. The 


WANTED, 


school teachers. Salary, $500 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


In towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 
grammar to 


—— FOR 


1888 


By G. 


NOW READY: 


Geography 


-89. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass, 


FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION—REVISED and ENLARGED, 


most complete ever published. 


We are now prepared to send 


out the Perforated Maps, for 50 


Teachers, School Officers, and 
For introduction rates, address 


This edition of the “EssenTiaALts” is by far the best and 


The “ EssentTiaLs” was adopted last year by more than 50 
Cities and Towns, Normal and Private Schools throughout the 
country, as 4 Supplementary Text-book, purely on its merits. 


ALL SPEAK IN THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF THE BOOK. 


the book, together with twe/ve 


Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid ; with- 


cts. 
the Trade promptly supplied. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Paper Anatomical Models, 


For Lectures on Anatomy to Large Classes. 


The human Atlas, Axis, a Cervical, a Dorsal, and 

a Lumbar Vertebra, enlarged six diameters. 

Bones of the human leg, enlarged three diameters. 
J. H. EMERTON, 


11 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF G 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGR ay 
Des 


ed by Prof. W. M. Datis, of Harv 
and used at his lectures on Physical Glau 


They illustrate the following subjects : 

ment of a river in a plain, mage 
of lakes and rivers in a broken country, Three maps 
— Development of zig-zag mountain ridges, Two 
maps — Development of a mountain traversed bya 
river, Two maps — Effect of Glacial drift on the riv- 
ers of the country, Two'maps—River terraces, Three 
struction 

lese Maps are made of r abou 
long, one and a half feet wide: and two 
hi to each. They are 
ors, Can be mar chalk and 
Be washed without injury. 
For list and prices ‘address 
J. M. EMERTON 
11 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


matter, the book has been enlarg 
ording the widest range of practice in the s¢ 
departments of Voice, Artie tion, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
—— ENLARGED, — 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject 


of Elocution. 
“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, 


condensed yet compreh ent of the wh 
subject of prehensive treatm all 
the topics bearing upon natural express 


locution, giving brief Semeetoration to 
on 


nse to th trative reading 
request for the 


s of the choicest selections, 


In res 


the body of the work. 
PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price. 
To teachers, for examination, 1. 
Introduction price, 
Exchange . 60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 


Booksellers, 
. Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres 


pondence 
The National School of Elocution & Oratory: 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manag" 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


- 


N. E, Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset St. 


than at anything else in the Either sex ; all ages. Cost. 
outfit FREE. Terme PREM. Addreas, 


Send for Price List of the >. 'j 
Pub. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century, for September is largely devoted 
to educational topics. An unfamiliar face greets 
the reader in the frontispiece, that of Edward 
Thring, the late head-master of the Uppingham 
Grammar School, England. This is a compliment 


id to an educator pure and simple. Mr. Thring 
been said to have been, since Arnold of Rugby, 
the most highly esteemed educator of England. 
George R. Parkin’s illustrated article on Upping- 
ham describes ‘‘an ancient school worked on 
modern ideas.’’ The pictures are by Joseph Pen- 
nell and Irving R. Wiles. This is, in fact, an 
educational number of The Century. Other arti- 
cles on this subject are ‘“‘ The Industrial Idea in 
Education,’’ by Charles M. Carter; “The Uni- 
versity and the Bible,’ by T. T. Munger ; 
** Women who go to College,’’ by Arthur Gilman ; 
and a profusely illustrated paper on ‘‘ College 
Fraternities,’’ by John Addison Porter. In addi- 
tion to these, readers will find an ‘‘ Open Letter ’’ 
by President Seelye of Amherst on the same sub- 
ject of ‘‘ College Fraternities’’; also an ‘‘O 
tter’’ on ‘* Art Education.”’ by W. J. Stillman, 
aud two editorials having to do with teaching. It 
may be added that the poet Sill, about whom Miss 
Phelps writes with so much enthusiasm, was a 
notable teacher as well asa poet. Other articles 
in this number are a continuation of the Life of 
Lincoln ; George Kennan on ‘ Exile by Adminis- 
trative Process’’; A. C. Gordon on ‘‘ Hard Times 
in the Confederacy’’ ; Professor Holden’s con- 
cluding article on ‘‘ Sidereal Astronomy” ; an 
illustrated article by Mrs. E. S. Starr on ‘‘ Doves’’ ; 
and ‘‘ Bird Music,’”’ by 8. P. Cheney, father of 
the poet. Mr. Kennan, in the department of 
**Open Letters,’’ answers the question, ‘‘ Is the 
Siberian Exile System to be at once Abolished ?’’ 
The ex-Confederate General Colston writes feel- 
ingly and reconstructively of ‘‘ Gettysburg Twenty- 
five Years After’; Minister Romero explains his 
relations with General Grant during the time of 
Grant’s failure; and John Banvard and General 
Frémont tell about ‘* The Canal at Island No. 10.”’ 
The stories and sketches of the number are a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Janvier’s ‘‘A Mexican Cam- 
ign’’ ; an illustrated story by James Lane 
Allen, the scene of which is laid in the monastery 
described by him in the Avgust number of The 
Century; and Mrs. Roseboro’s sketch entitled 
‘*The Mountaineers about Monteagle.’? The 
poetry of the number is by Bliss Carmen, Eugene 
Ashton, Walt Whitman, John Vance Cheney, 
William H. Hayne ; and in ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac’’ by 
Helen Gray Cone, W. J. Henderson, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, and Annie D. Hanks. The 
Century Company, New York. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— The Andover Review for September opens 
with a thoroughly live and quickening article on 
‘* The Practical Treatment of the Problem of the 
Country Church,’”’ by Rev. John Tunis. The 
problem is clearly stated, and helps to its solution 
are suggested. This article will be followed in 


the October number of the Review by comments on 
it from several pastors who have shown special 
ability to discuss this important subject. Miss 
Vida D. Seudder contributes a singularly thought- 
ful and discriminating review of ‘* The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold.’”’ Rev. D. L. Leonard, re- 
cently of Salt Lake City, writes intelligently of 
the ‘‘ Growth and Decay of the Mormon Power,”’ 
and in a review of Mr. Kennedy’s recent book, 
Miss Caroline Hazard gives instructive details of 
the ‘* Early Days of Mormonism.”’ Rey. E. A. 
Lawrence discusses, on the basis of personal inves- 
tigations in India, *‘Self-Support of the Native 
Churches in India.’’ Under the title ‘‘ Some 
Theological Burdens Removed,’ Dr. William 
Barrows presents interesting facts and racy com- 
ments bearing on recent theological movements. 
The Editorial Department -is unusually full. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s theological novel, ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,’’ is reviewed, also the majority report 
of the English Commission on Public Schools, 
where questions as to the place of religious instruc- 
tion and of technical training, now agitated in this 
country, are considered. r. Lyman Abbott's 
recent article in the Century on *‘ The Palpit of 
To-day,’’ the Lambeth Conference, and recent 
exegetical and theological discussions are reviewed ; 
and there is a tribute to the memory of Mr. Henry 
Winkley. The department of ‘‘German Theo- 
logical Literature,” formerly conducted by Rev. 
Arthur McGiffert, who has returned to this coun- 
try, is resumed under the care of Rev. Mattoon 
M. Curtis, of Leipsic, Prussia. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co., Boston. 


— One glance at the ‘‘ Letter Box’’ of the St. 
Nicholas will show how thoroughly enjoyed this 
magazine is by its scores of young readers all over 
the world. Among the many letters from near 
home in the September ‘‘ Letter Box’’ there are 
tidings from children in Japan ; Damascus, Syria; 
Dresden, Saxony; Toronto, and England. The 


serial, ‘‘ Two Little Confederates ;’’ a sketch of 
Wild Pea Fowls in British India,’’ by Thomas 
Stevens; ‘“‘ Broken Adrift,’’ a thrilling story, by 
Charles Barnard; How Some Birds are Cared 

or,”’ by Charles Frederick Holder; ‘‘ What to 
Wo with Old Corks,”’ in which Charles G. Leland 
gives careful directions for cork-work and bark- 
orkin general. Nearly all the articles are accom- 
panied by fine illustrations, while here and there 
re delightful verses and music. The Century 
ompany, New York. Subseription price, $3.00. 


— “* Does Literature Pay ?”’ is a question asked 
and answered by Eugene L. Didier in the Septem- 
ber number of The Writer (Boston). Other 
bright and interesting articles in the same number 
of the magazine are: ‘‘ Newspaper Social Per- 
sonals,”’ by Kate Brownlee Sherwood; ‘‘ The 
Rales of Criticism,” by S. S. Kingdon; ‘ The 
Story of Rejected Manuscript,’’ by E. B. Chees- 
borough ; ‘‘ New York Newspapers,” by Charles 
Fiske ; and ‘“‘ Two Common Errors,”’ by William 
T. Brigham. Each number of this magazine is 
filled with practical hints and suggestions about the 
details of literary work that are well worth many 
times the price of the magazine. Subscription 
price, $1.00 a year. The Writer, Box 1905, 


— Extended space in The Swiss Cross for Sep- 
tember is given to Professor Langley’s address on 
“The History of a Scientific Doctrine,”’ delivered 
before the Association for the Advancement of 


Science at Cleveland. An illustrated’ article on 
** Sunfishes and Their Allies’ contains much in- 
formation of value to those interested in this group 
of fish. The Agassiz Association for the study of 
nature, which this magazine fosters, is continuing 
its successful career, the reports from the chapters 
showing that a good amount of work is being done 
by the members. Price, $1.50 a year. N. D.C. 
Hodges, New York. 


— Mr. Lester Wallack at the time of his death 
bad just completed his reminiscences for Scribner’ s 
Magazine. The papers are three in number, and 


will be begun in the October issue, under the title 
‘Memories of the last Fifty Years.’’ The illus- 
trations for the articles have been made largely 
from material furnished by Mr. Wallack, and par- 
ticularly important among them is a full-page 
portrait of the actor engraved from a photogra 

made last summer. 


— In the installment of ‘‘ Notable People of the 
Day’’ that opens the September number of the 


Phrenological Journal and Science of Health is an 
account of the young Emperor of Germany, with 
rtraits of him and the Empress. ‘‘ Hereditary 
nfluences,’’ ‘‘ A Bit of Alexandria’’ (illustrated), 
** Science in Health and Disease,’’ ‘‘ Cremation vs. 
Burial,’’ ‘‘ Successful Entertainment of Children 
are all special points of interest. New York: 
Fowler, Wells, & Co. 


—The question: ‘“ What Makes Baby Cry 
So ?”’ is diseussed by Dr. Patton in the September 
number of Babyhood, and if it is not finally solved, 
at least several valuable suggestions are offered to 
perplexed mothers. ‘‘The Right and Wrong Use 
of Drugs,’”’ by Dr. Crandall is an equally interest- 
ing article. An unusually large number of illus- 
trated ‘‘ Nursery Helps and Novelties’’ go to 
make up a most valuable issue. 


—The sixth volume of The Fountain is opened 
by the September number, in which the depart- 


ments are well sustained by original work. 
Among the many readable articles are ‘‘ Karl 
American writers, IV.,’’ ‘Celebrated Englis 
Writers, VI.,” “ Military Strength of England,” 
** Nobility in Europe,’ Hints to Young Bot- 
anists,’’ Philately.’’ 


— The little readers of The Pansy have a de- 
lightful guide and helper. The September num- 


ber contains selections from our best story writers, 
as well as attractive illustrations. The foreign 
letters, of which there are two in this issue, are a 
pleasant, as well as valuable feature. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.00 a year. 


ber is filled with charming children’s stories, ac- 
companied by many pretty pictures of child life, 
daintily drawn. 


— The September Book Buyer has a fine por- 
trait of Will Carleton. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pansy, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. mg Co. 

The Writer, for September; terms, $1.00 a year, 
Boston, P. O. Box 1905. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for September; terms, $2.00 a year. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Swiss Cross, for Seotember ; terms $1.50 a year. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

Hall’s Journal of Health, for September; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York: 206 Broadway. 

The New Moon, for September; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Lowell, Mass.: New Moon Pub. Co. 


falo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne Co. 

The Acndonay for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
otes an ueries, for September ; , 

year. Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle ina plied into each nostril and is 


ELY BROT 66 Warren. St., N. ¥. 


— Our Little Ones and the Nursery for Septem- | - 


Queries, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. Buf-| 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


QUEER 


too,—wrote indignantly when 
should pay postage afterwards. 
the cost o veaiewation to ur, 
by those to w 


clerk. Sometimes a score of letters 


two doliars and his half of the postage. 
that the fee shall be paid with commission when 


teachers who 
are safe in recommending them. 


experiences in teachers in an Agency. One western good 
e found that the blank recommending bim some 

comme on the acknowledgment. He said he thought his two dollars paid all expenses, and he didn’t see why he 
d It seems difficult fo: sume teachers to understand that the two dollars hardly meye 


man, 
ere called for a 


When the blank comes in we send out from three to twelve blank forms to be 

om reference is made, each accompanied by a stamped envelope. We copy the application blank 
upon a large envelope, in which thereafter all correspondence from and relating to this teacher is placed; we epit- 
omize the replies upon a smal! card for ready reference; we enter the name upon the daily re 
ere, and upon the ledger register of all teachers on our list. All this is from one to two hours’ work for our fastest 


ster of active teach. 


s between us and the candidate before a situation is secured, Plainly, if 
we do not secure a pine for # candidate it is an actual loss of money to us thatjhe registered. even if he did pay h 

It is for = ay a that 4 decline to register teachers free, on condition 

sition is secured. 

unfair eSeastege over those who have paid their fee and taken their chances; and we do not care to deal with 

ave not confidence enough in themselves and in us to pay the actual cost of finding out whether we 


In the first place, that would give them an 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
Branches : { 


V AC ANCIES Many of the most desirable school positions become 
. * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


P. ©. Box 1969, New Work City, and 
German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


8 lies School 
Teachers. 


U Mion EACHERS’ 


lies Teachers 
— with Positions, 


WwW. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


&@ Circulars upon application. | 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


ph| Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


No charges to school officers for recommending teachers. 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
Good teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies 
filled and to be filled than ever before; large variety, 
many very desirable ones; salaries, $300 to $2500. 
The fact that our income is derived wholly from com- 
missions earned shows where actual Beastnene is done 
in providing teachers with positions. Form for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY. : : 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


EMPLOVERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 
best supply of candidates, leaves no need or obliga- 
tion to represent those not suitable, and os us un- 
equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 
Teachers to meet all demands. 


» AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
x 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Square, New York. 


pan han, 


Teachers’ Bureau Ge 
[Both Sexes.) 
Professo: Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Oe oie. to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
urches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


Ch 
ists, to Business Firms. wyrs, A. D. CULVE 
929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


School Agency 


lucrative itions ; 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


N 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtainin 
troduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
_ Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 


esses. Onl ualified teachers are recom- 
pone a Teachers pay a stration fee of $2.00. 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUG 
Nov. 21, 1887. MrT. STERLING, KY. 
ORMS anp CrrcuLars FREE. 
Address 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


so, address 
BUREAU, 
x ‘TEXAS TEAC 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Agents Wanted. 


A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 Agents, 
Bright Young Men, Ladies, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, or Ministers, in each county, fora 
new, Popular Book. Above salary or 
highest commissions. Exclusive territory. 80 days 
credit. Address P. W. ZIEGLER & CO, 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. eow 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
With THE LIFE OF By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography, *No man 
living more com .’—Ex.-Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. ce Greatest 
Money Making pook of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


$75.22 to $250, 


A MONTH can be made 
eferred who cau furnish ahorse an 


working forus. Agents 
give their whole 
Fime to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. YSHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8t., Rich Va. 


ANY TEACHER aod pecking, will re 
& Co. Farmington, Me, 
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BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adop 


schools of that city. 


ted for use in the public 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, 


New York, Boston, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Primary Teachers Are Invited 


TO EXAMINE 


The Beginner’s Reader, Part L 


By T. T. COLLARD, Prin. Training School, Newark, N. J. The best quality, 


Ninety-six pages, 5 x 74 inches. 


inimum cost. 
ode 12.00 per hundred. 


Board covers, 15 cents per copy; 


First Steps in Electricity. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. Describes a series of sim 


1, f them with materials to be found in every hoa 
Se Ente deel is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and business, particularly in connection 
with the telegraph, telephone, electric light, and railway. Ac 
advanced grammar and high schools. Cloth, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents, <a 5 
AE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT.—For the convenience of those who cannot readily obtain t eren 

of apparatus mentioned io the book, the publishers have prepenes an ELECTRICAL oy comprising 
most of the articles used in performing the experiments described, which they will send by 


a , for $1.50. ’ 
GHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Pubs., 743 B’dway, N. Y. 


the maximum quantity, 
Manilla covers, 10 cents per copy; $8.00 per hundred, 
Part II., same size and price, in press. 


le and inexpensive experiments which illustrate the gen- 
can be performed 


They explain and illustrate the 


hol 


imirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in 


securely boxed 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of White’s Classical Literature, etc. 

Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
post free fur examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion in echool or college, for 75 cents. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
panne Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit.75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 

SCHOEN HOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. Madison 
Square New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLIBE NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
KMeetel’s French Course ; 
Beed’s Word C.essons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


FISHER’S of Goosrapny. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER 


Public Schools. 


UNITED 
STATES 


Coptes sent for exami- HISTORY. 


nation, post-paid, for 
35 cents. 
16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN 


The LAND where German is spoken, 
and the PEOPLE that speak it. 
“An excellent, most useful, and attractive German 
reader.” 
A handsomely printed 12mo volume. $1.00. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN 


Leichte und heitere Stuecke zum Lesen und 
Wiedererziihlen. 


“ Furnishes the best materials for drill in conver- 
sation and grammar, and an excellent text for ques- 
tioning and reading.” 


In 12mo, paper, 50 cents: cloth, 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES 


Lectures faciles et amisantes et Récitations. 


“ A new and charming budget of Franco-American 
Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, 
or Class DRILL of any kind.” 


Third edition, paper, 30 cents. 


English-French and French-English 
DICTIONARY 


“The newest, most complete and precise 
Satisfactory ever published’ (1888). » most 


Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1300 pp. $2.25. 


PRACTICAL 
HINTS and SUGGESTIONS 


For TEXT-DRILL in MODERN LANGUAGES, French 
and German (for beginners). 


An extract from Handbook of Teaching, 10 cts. 


The Modern Language Publishing Co. 


150 Nassau Street, 


Adopted in Albany 
and New York 
Normal Colleges. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-i888. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
Bo CLOTH. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New Vork. UND 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. yd Edward Everett Hale, D.D............... 
. Beers Co 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Dr, M. 
OF THE PLAN OF SALVATI 


send free of express or postage. 
FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 


Price, single copy, 5 cents 


scorn 
AND SWITZERLAND. 50 
Circulars of this and other valuable series. 


series. Send for 


NEW YORK CITY. 
OF 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


$1.00 


IN 


1 


; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 
ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 
CHILD’S SONC BOOK. 
Just Published. 
By Mrs. M. H. HowLIsTon, Oakland School, Chicago. 


Ne arches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in pr’ 


schools and at home. 
t-paid, single copies, 30 cen’ 
~ Peamination, 25 cents. 
BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 
For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GEoRGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal James E. RYAN of Brooklyn. 
An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 
BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. BurRNAP and W. J. WETMORE. 


A collection of music for singing classes and clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returnable copies for examination at prices 


quoted. Address the Publishers. 
A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire io introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5 00 per dozen. 
EES For the Schoolroom, Singing 
SONGS & GL Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
page, weil bound Song Supplement to ** Music at 
Sight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
single copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. i. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THOS. NELSON & SO st. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regeee for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. a. have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 


Chicago Agency, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Br J.H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 

§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended, Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not.” “ Spicy, sug- 
and eminently wise.”—Saptist Quarterly. Taste- 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s low to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 
P 


k St., Boston, 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Par ‘Mass. 


ic Teacher Rises at his usual hour, 
out a wide awake musicaj 
campaign. 
Music Teacher Sets bis wits at work 
to devise the best methods, and concludes that 
there is no better way than to use Ditson & Co.'s 
Superior Music Books. 
Writes for catalogues, specimens, and descrip. 
tions. 
He Be 8 ins to fish for engagements. 
Jatalogues. arrive. He is favorably impressed 
with the following : Royal Singer (60 cts., or 
$6 dozen) for Singing Sses an igh Schools, 
Jehovah’s Praise $1.00, or $9 dozen) for 
Choirs, Classes, Conventions, Sacred and Secular 
Music; Song Manual (Book 1, 30 cents, 
Book 2, 40 cts,, f a complete new music course for 
t 


Schools; Un 


ed 

Orpheus for Male Voices) $1 has 9 
ust out. The 

eacher concludes still to use the very successf{i| 
Richardson's New Method for 


e Pianoforte but gladly avails 
Neel of the new classic collections ; Piano 


an u 
practice, 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ROVAL PRAISE. Book that hus 


appeared in years. New Music and New Words. 


GLORIOUS CAUSE. “of new Tem: 
Leaders of the Temperance Cause 


EMPIRE OF SONG. Chase al 
Convention Book. Has no superior. 

ROYAL PIANO FOLIO. 
Music by the best foreign composers. —- 


TIDBITS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 


short sketches of celebrated musicians, their works, 
and other items of Musical Interest. 


SNOW WHITE. (S0cts.) By Clara L. Burnhamand 
G. F. Root. A new and charming 
little operetta for Young Folks. Not difficult of prep- 
aration. 
Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of the specified price, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works. 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book, 
especiallp for pe both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to er study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A New Book! 


**Phe Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.”’ 


By AusTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEND 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


Ready August 25, 


“Eclectic Physical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


{2mo, 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 
. . Exchange Price, 60 cts. 
SEND $100 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul. 
C. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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